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PAKISTAN’S PLACE IN ASIA 
Zafrulla Khan* 


HE PARTITION of the Indian sub-continent was carried into effect 

in such haste that it has left behind a legacy of wrongs and suffer 

ings that continue to embitter relations between the successor 
States, Pakistan and India. The refugee problem alone resulting from 
the horrors and calamities inflicted upon the population of the Punjab 
at the time of partition involved a total of twelve million people, seven 
and a half million of whom were pushed into and had to be resettled 
and rehabilitated in West Pakistan. The influx of refugees from India 
and Indian-occupied Kashmir into West Pakistan still continues. The 
daily average is counted in hundreds. 

Then there are the disputes over the accession of the princely State 
of Kashmir and the control and distribution of the waters of the Punjab 
rivers. A just and fair solution of these and other disputes and problems 
is a necessary preliminary before Pakistan and India can begin to 
march forward on a basis of friendly co-operation which is essential 
for the peace and prosperity of not only the Indian sub-continent but 
of the whole of South Asia. 

At the moment of writing the relations between the two countries 
have been subjected to further strain. About the middle of July India 
moved forward large armed forces and the whole of its armour right 
up to the borders of West Pakistan. This compelled Pakistan to ma 
consequential troop movements. With the armed forces of the tw 
countries thus disposed any unfortunate incident might serve to tou 
off a conflict the consequences of which in terms of human misery and 
the imperilling of international peace are incalculable. India has so f 
persisted in maintaining its forces in that position and has resisted 
appeals from friendly states to order its troops back to their normal 
peace time stations which Pakistan on its side has repeatedly expressed 
its willingness to carry out simultaneously 

This is not a very hopeful picture of present trends and 
mmediate prospects tor peace and progress in South Asia. Nevertheles 


} 


it must be recognised that the establishment of Pakistan 1s an event 


outstanding significance in the history of the political, social an 


| 


economic development of Asia and indeed of mankind 
One of the crying needs of the age is to establish harmony betwee: 


9 . } me ¢ an ryiritt ] le- 

man’s material needs and resources and his moral and spiritual ideals, 

values and thoughts. The great urge behind the demand for the estal 
*Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan was educated in India and in England, ar 

ractised law for many years. He has been a judge, and has held various dip! 

matic posts. He became Pakistar Minister of Foreign Affairs and 

wealth Relations in 1947 
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lishment of! Pakistan Was the passionate aesire to secure treedom 


carry out in practice this experiment of a synthesis between materia 
progress and moral and spiritual evolution. This ideal has found e 
pression in the Objectives Kesolution which embodies the main prin 
ciples on which the Constitution of Pakistan is being framed. The 


Resolution runs as follows: 


In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful; 

Vhereas sovereignty over the entire universe belongs to 
God Almighty alone and the authority which He has delegated 
to the State of Pakistan through its people for being exercised 
within the limits prescribed by Him is a sacred trust ; 

This Constituent Assembly representing the people ot 
Pakistan resolves to frame a Constitution for the sovereign 
independent State of Pakistan ; 

Wherein the State shall exercise its powers and authority 
through the chosen representatives of the people; 

Wherein the principles of democracy, freedom, equality, 
y Islam shall be 


tolerance and social justice as enunciated 


fully observed ; 


Wherein the Muslims shall be enabled to order their lives 
in the individual and collective spheres in accord with the teach 


ings and requirements of Islam as set out in the Holy Quran 
and the Sunna; 

Wherein adequate provision shall be made for the minorities 
freely to profess and practise their religions and develop their 
cultures ; 

Whereby the territories new included in or in accession with 
Pakistan and such other territories as may hereafter be included 
in or accede to Pakistan shall form a Federation wherein the 
units will be autonomous with such boundaries and limitations 
on their powers and authority as may be prescribed ; 

Wherein shall be guaranteed fundamental rights including 
equality of status of opportunity and before law, social economic 
and political justice, and freedom of thought, expression, belief, 
faith, worship and association, subject to law and public morality ; 

Wherein adequate provision shall be made to safeguard the 
legitimate interests of minorities and backward and depressed 
classes ; 


Wherein the independence of the judiciary shall be fully 


secure ; 


Wherein the integrity of the territories of the Federation, 
its independence d all its rights including its sovereign rights 


on land, sea and air shall be safeguarded ; 
So that the people of Pakistan may prosper an 
ightful and honoured place amongst the nations of the World and 


rig 
make their full contribution towards international peace and 
progress and happiness of humanity 
. ne ° ] Se : } . f | ’ 
During the brief period of its existence—a bare four vears—Pakist 
hich even in respect of its need for the administrative machinery of 
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sovereign state had to start from scratch, has been handicapped by 
difficulties and problems of a character and volume in many respects 
unprecedented. Some of these amounted to a challenge to the very 
claim of Pakistan to existence. That challenge has been met, though 
it must be confessed that these difficulties have operated as a serious 

ike on the constructive efforts of Pakistan to put its ideals into 
practice. Nevertheless notable progress is being made and _ thoug! 


vast and sustained effort over a long period will be needed, that which 


has been achieved is both an encouragement and an augury for the 
future. 

In the map of Asia East and West Pakistan occupy positions of vital 
strategic importance. It has sometimes been asserted that the situation 
of East and West Pakistan vis-d-vis each other is an incongruity and 
must add to Pakistan’s difficulties and to the complexity of the problems 
it has to face. That is no doubt so. The roots of this incongruity lie in 
history. Being irremediable the incongruity must be accepted. Thi 
problems to which it gives rise are being faced and resolved in a practical 
manner. One result of this geographical separation is that East and 
West Pakistan constitute the flanks of the land mass of the India: 

ih-continent. The northern border of India is protected by the Himala 
van ranges. It is inconceivable that any serious threat to the security 
of India and consequently of Pakistan should develop through this 
barrier. The security of India so far as land-based operations ar 
concerned is thus tied up with the security of Pakistan. A strong, stable, 
friendly and co-operative Pakistan is essential to the security of India 
In a word Pakistan is the Warden of the Marches of the Indian sub 
continent. Should an invading army succeed in forcing its passage 
through East or West Pakistan, India’s security would not be worth 
many days’ purchase. Economic considerations apart, this patent fact 
alone makes an insistent demand that the differences and disputes 
between Pakistan and India should be resolved on a just and fair basis 
early as possible. 

ooking farther afield West Pakistan constitutes the eastern buttress 
ind hinge of the chain of Muslim countries lying to its west: Afghanis 
tan, Iran, Iraq, the Aral) Sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, Egypt, Sudan, Eritrea, 
Somaliland, Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, Morrocco. There subsists between 
the peoples of these lands an overall cultural and ideological unity whic! 
makes every one oi them feel at home wherever within this region he 
might happen to be. Differences exist but those are of a minor character 
\ cursory glance at the map would serve to bring home to a student 
of world politics the crucial importance of this chain of lands and people 
bound so closely together by ties that centuries of subservience to alien 
domination in the case of some of them have failed to break or loosen 
The Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf and the lands t 


cluster round their shores have throughout known history been t 
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entre round which the civilisations, cultures and commerce of three 
continents have revolved. Developments in other parts of the world 
have by no means lessened, indeed they have only served further to 
emphasise, the vital importance of these lands. The development of air 
iwigation between Europe, Africa, Asia and Australasia and the dis- 
very of immense oil resources in the Middle East have further en 
hanced the importance of this region. Yet this very importance in 
turn exposes these lands and their peoples to certain dangers and risks 
Though by no means deficient in natural resources these areas are 
leficient in many respects affecting their security and prosperity. Even 
by pooling all their resources they could make up only a fraction 
of these deficiencies. They thus constitute a sort of vacuum where 
local storms and disturbances rise and subside any of which might 
one day induce a world-wide hurricane. 

Turning to the East an almost similar spectacle presents itself. Th 
immediate neighbour of East Pakistan in that direction is Burma, 
whose relations with Pakistan have throughout been of the friendliest 
and most sympathetic. Beyond Burma are a chain of lands and archi- 
pelagos peopled mainly by Malayan and Chinese racial types. Here too 
Muslim culture predominates in the South, e.g. in the States of Malaya 
and in Indonesia. East Pakistan, Burma, Malaya and Indonesia occupy 
a dominant position in this region. The struggle of the people ot 


Indonesia to win their independence, so happily brought to a successful 
consummation, roused the deep sympathies of the rest of the Muslim 
world and has served to draw even closer the ties of faith and cultur: 
that bind Indonesia to other Muslim lands. Malaya is still struggling 
for and awaiting its independence which has been delayed by local 
problems that have hitherto resisted a solution. This survey does not 
include other areas in which Muslims form the bulk or a substantial 
portion of the population, in Central Asia, Sinkiang and the North 
West Provinces of China, British East Africa, the British Colonie: 
of West Africa etc., for the reason that certain factors peculiar to them 
detract in their case from the pertinence of the observations that follow 

The lands that I have enumerated start in the west from the Atlanti 
and continue along the south and eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
flank the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Arabian Sea and continue int 
the Indian Ocean. The peoples of these lands acknowledge and are 
bound and influenced by many other loyalties and obligations besides 
those to which I have drawn attention. Some of these are shared wit! 
people of liberal ideas the world over. Take for instance the passionate 
and deep-rooted desire that the dependent peoples in this region and 
] 


outside should achieve at the le moment full political 


earliest possil 
independence and sovereignty. This is an ideal which has by the middle 
of the twentieth century obtained acceptance at least in theory and on 
I ractical 


t bik’ 


paper among all the nations of the earth.It is only the 
1 


T 
i r 
application of this doctrine and the achievement of this ideal that still 
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encounter resistance on some pretext or other on the part of the 
dominant peoples and nations. But the march forward has started and 
the consummation is bound to be reached sooner than the governments 
of the dominant peoples would care to acknowledge. 

hen there is the strong desire for peace and security so that the 
peoples of these areas may, after centuries of direct or indirect domina- 


ideals of co-operation and prosperity and social benevolence and 
equality. These are great and beneficent ends and are widely shared 
by the peoples of these regions with their neighbours near and distant 
Nevertheless, it needs to be emphasised that the community of faith 
and culture goes deeper and permeates more widely than any of the 
other loyalties and obligations acknowledged by the peoples of these 
lands and in the last resort, and to an increasing degree as time passes, 
will command their loyalties and their allegiance. 

Mankind is in the present age harassed by what is described as the 
ideological conflict. The contending ideologies are currently described 
is Capitalism and Communism. Muslims accept neither, though here 
and there, a few may, by choice or compulsion, express a preference o1 
proclaim adherence to one or the other. Islam is not only a religion in 
the narrower sense of the term but is a way of life. It furnishes a positive 
and constructive ideology of its own which seeks to regulate both 
individual and communal life in all its aspects along beneficent lines 

If the ideological conflict should assume a more violent form and 
hurst out into a conflagration Muslims all over the world but more 
particularly in the regions under review may be called upon to play 

vital and possibly a decisive role. The very least, therefore, that i: 
needed is that greater attention than is being paid at the moment should 
be devoted to the study of the various aspects of Islamic culture and 
ideology and the ideals, objectives, aspirations, needs and above all 
the standards of values of the Muslims. 

Islamic culture is based upon the foundation of a firm belief in 
the Unity of God. Islam teaches that the object of man’s creation 
was to bring into existence a being endowed with faculties that should 
enable him to become a manifestation of divine attributes. The Quran 
furnishes detailed guidance with regard to divine attributes, thei 
respective spheres, co-ordination, and method of operation. It is thus 
easy for a Muslim to equip himself with this knowledge and to mould 
and order his life accordingly so as to make of himself a manifestation 
of divine attributes in his particular sphere to the fullest extent of hi 
( apacities. 

In this sense man is God’s vicegerent upon earth. The Quran is clear, 
however, that that dignity has been conferred upon man as such and 
is not confined to any particular or individual man. In other words, 
man has been appointed by God as master over the universe created by 
God so that through the exercise of divine attributes each should carry 
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in his own sphere the functions that pertain to creation and art. 
‘or greater facility of regulation and for stimulation of initiative 
and enterprise and promoting diligence and perseverance, Islam recog- 


1 
nises individual ownership but subjects all ownership to a moral trust 
which makes it obligatory upon the individual to use not only all 
external property but also his own faculties in the most beneficent 
manner for the service of mankind. This elevates all social and legal 
relationships to a moral level. Islam lays down that a man may not us¢ 
his apparent or legal ownership or proprietorship to the damage o1 
injury of others or so as to discriminate against others or to exclude 
them altogether from the benefits of the thing owned. The basic principle 
is that absolute ownership belongs to God alone and that the dominion 
bestowed by God upon man over the rest of creation is in the nature 
of a trust. The universe has been created for the whole of mankind and 
not for the benefit of a class, section, or an individual. Indeed, ma 
himself has been created for an object and a purpose which is commor 
to the whole of mankind. Therefore, the exercise by man of the 
dominion that has been entrusted to him over the universe must be for 
the benefit of mankind as a whole. 

[his is the basic principle of Islamic culture and all the activities 
of Muslim society and Muslims as individuals are regulated by prin 
ciples which are derived from and are in conformity with this basi 
principle. The political organisation of a state, international relations, 
principles applicable to the waging of war and the making of peace, the 
regulation of the production and distribution of wealth, family and 
social relationships and legal codes, etc., are all based upon _ thes« 
principles. 

By way of illustration attention may be drawn to the attitude o 
[slam towards war. Islam regards war as abnormal and permits re 


course to it only as a defensive measure and even then does not permit 
its extension beyond unavoidable limits. The conception of total war is 
condemned. If war should become unavoidable hostilities may not be 
commenced without due notice. The use of weapons or devices whi 

are calculated to cause destruction on a wide scale is prohibited except 
by way of answer to their use by the enemy. The killing or capturing 
of non-combatants, ministers of religion, scholars devoted to the 
intellectual service of the community, women, children and old men 
is forbidden. Destruction of property or sources of wealth for the 
if causing damage or injury to the enemy is prohibited and may 


sake 
be resorted to only when it becomes necessary for the direct prosecution 
of the war. If in the course of a war a truce is proposed Islam directs 
that the opportunity to put an end to hostilities should be eagerly 


availed of. Detailed regulations have been laid down for the kindly and 
humane treatment of prisoners of war. 


Simultaneously with expounding the principles that should govern 
international relations, Islam also furnishes guidance with regard to the 
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intercourse that has been compartively neglected by other systems 


whether religious or ideological. It is obvious that peaceful adjustment of 
relations between the followers of different faiths is as essential for th 
maintenance of peace between different sections of mankind as the 
peaceful regulation of international relations. It often happens that 
inter-religious tension and disturbances become the direct cause of a 
breach of international peace. When religious passions are roused bigotry 
and fanaticism obscure even political and economic interests. 


Islam enjoins absolute freedom of conscience and seeks to establish 


the widest measure of tolerance. It teaches that persons and things held 
in reverence by other people should not be treated with disrespct by 


Muslims. For instance, the teachings of Islam concerning the Unity 


§ God are uncompromising, yet Islam forbids Muslims the use of harsh 
expressions concerning idols and false gods whom others revere and 
regard as sacred, the principle being that those who believe in them 
may be as devoted to them and as sensitive concerning them as th 
Muslims are with regard to God and the prophets. 

In the sociological sphere Islam lays down regulations governing 
the relationship of masters and servants in all their aspects. It also lays 
down principles for regulating the relationship between landlords and 
tenants. Similarly a whole code of commercial laws and morality ha 
been prescribed. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution made by Islam in th 
cultural sphere is through the definition of moral values and standard: 
lo begin with Islam has abolished all privilege and class distinctions 
Righteous conduct is the only hadge of honour. Islam teaches that 
natural instincts and tendencies are not in themselves good or bad 
moral or immoral; it is their use and application that make them so 
[he proper use and application of natural instincts and_ tendencies 
that is to say, their operation within their proper and respective spheres 
with a good and pure motive makes them moral. Their abuse or im 
proper use makes them immoral. 

Islam does not confine the conception of morals to physical acts 
alone. It includes within the definition all acts, acts of the mind (i.e 
thoughts and designs) as well as acts of the body and prohibits evils 
of both kinds. It includes within the sphere of morals not only acts 
nd omissions which affect other people but also acts and omissions 
which affect the individual himself alone 

It seeks to bring about moral uplift through the regulation of natural 
instincts and lays down standards, rules and even gradations to secure 
that purpose. 

These illustrations should suffice to show that Islam is not only 


a religion in the stricter and narrower interpretation of the term but 


lays down a whole philosophy for the conduct and regulation of human 


life and human relationships in all their aspects. This philosophy and 
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the rules based upon it and derived from it are wholly beneficent in 


their operation. Here is something positive and constructive which s« 
adequately fulfils man’s need of a beneficent ideology that it leaves no 
room for an alien or an inconsistent philosophy or ideology to exclude 
it and to become a substitute. It furnishes an ideal and explains way: 
ind means through which that ideal may be achieved. As has been 
very aptly observed ‘“‘an ideal has never yet in human history bee: 
defeated by no ideal at all.” 

Reference has earlier been made to the passionate desire th 
inspires Muslims in common with many others that dependent peoples 
should, at the earliest possible moment, achieve full political independen 
ind sovereignty. The passion behind this urge is all the flercer on 
account of the experience of alien domination through which large sec 
tions of the peoples of Asia and Africa have recently passed and to 
which some of them are still subject. They are puzzled and bewildered 
by the resistance still being offered by certain colonial powers to the 
achievement of full independence by peoples who are subject to their 
rule or authority. The ready and even glib acceptance of the principle 
of self-determination, as witness the Charter of the United Nations, 1 
in glaring contrast with the steady refusal to permit the principle to be 
translated into practice. It is true that the record of all colonial power 
is not uniform in this respect. Some of them have made notable stride 
towards the achievement of this objective. Others have yielded gracefully 
after a struggle. Still others appear determined to resist in practice what 
they can no longer oppose or repudiate in theory. Whenever the subject 
has been raised in the United Nations with respect to any particular 
territory the Asiatic peoples have, in general, looked in vain tor sup 
port from the Western States. Such support has, as a rule, been readily 
forthcoming trom the Soviet Group. Some parts of Asia and large part 
of Africa are still subject to alien rule and are being kept out of the 
exercise of the right of self-determination. This in the eyes of th: 
\siatic and African peoples, constitutes the biggest political problen 

the day. It behoves those who desire to prove both to themselves 
and to others that they are devoted to the cause of freedom to give 
practical proof of such devotion by assuming leadership in the cause oi 
yf dependent peoples. Till this is demonstrated 


the political freedom 
beyond doubt, their claims will continue to ring hollow and w 


convince. 

Che problem next in urgency that needs attention is the practical 
substitution of economic co-operation in place of economic exploitation 
and domination. In this field progress has been more encouraging but 
the steps hitherto taken and the activities set in motion are but a fraction 
of what is so urgently needed. No ideology, however beneficent, can 
ever become an adequate substitute for food, clothing, shelter and 
health. Bodies of men who are continuously exposed to hunger, diseas 
and the inclemencies of weather and climate tend to become desperate 
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When hope of relief or amelioration for themselves and, even more, 
for their children becomes dim or disappears the frenzy of despair may 
often take its place. In such a situation neither religion nor ideology may 
avail to furnish comfort and consolation or to help maintain sanity of 
utlook. The Prophet of Islam gave expression to this grim reality 
fourteen centuries ago in his well-known saying: “Destitution will 
often drive a man even to the repudiation of faith.” 

Over large parts of Asia and Africa a vast percentage of the 
population is hard put to it to maintain itself above the level of 
destitution. Many are still subject to direct political domination and 
economic exploitation. If this is not remedied and radically altered storms 
and stresses may be set in motion that may soon assume the shape 
and proportions of an avalanche. These semi-destitute peoples are 
coming awake, sitting up, looking around and taking note of their own 
conditions of privation and the waste and indifference of those to whom 
much has been given. This gives a keener edge to their suffering and 
travail. 

Through the amazing speed of scientific progress in recent years 
mankind is fast becoming one family and though it is true that the 
main effort must be made by the peoples and Governments of the 
regions that are handicapped by deficient economies, beneficent co 
operation between different sections has become an essential condition 


of healthy progress. The bounties of Providence have been so distributed 


o 


that each section stands in need of assistance from others while render 
ing valuable, sometimes vital, assistance in return. Pakistan is me 
exception. 

Co-operation in the economic and technical fields together with the 
re-ordering and reconstruction of society based on justice and fait 
dealing between weaker and stronger peoples and States and between 
unprivileged and privileged classes can be achieved only if peace and 
security can be guaranteed over a long enough period to permit of all 
these ideas taking firm root. Relying upon the hope that peace and 
security will be made safe for the average man by those who alone art 
today in a position to guarantee them, Pakistan has already embarked 
upon schemes of social and economic improvement and uplift of a far 
reaching character. The economy of Pakistan is predominantly agri 
cultural. Its first need is to secure a reasonable and practical balanc: 
between its agricultural economy and its industrial needs. Healthy 
foundations are being laid for industrial development. The development 
of hydro-electric power and of industries capable of processing and 
manufacturing the primary materials produced within Pakistan are well 
in hand. 

The development of agriculture itself is one of the main concerns 
of the Government of Pakistan and the various Provincial Governments 
In the domain of agriculture, however, the biggest problem is agrarian 


1 


reform. This is being tackled vigorously by the Provinces concerned 
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In Sind and the Punjab the problem does not present any gre 


culty. Conditions of land tenure in these Provinces are simple and ther 
is practically no intermediate tenure or sub-infeudation. Legislation has 
been passed or is being undertaken to secure to the tenant fair t 

ind immunity from arbitrary ejectment. In East Pakistan condition 
vere different. They resulted from what is known as the Permanent 
Settlement. Large tracts had been permanently settled by the Ea 
India Company not with the owners but with farmers of the revenu 
\ long chain of intermediate tenures had been established 
pressed very heavily upon the actual cultivator who was subjected t 
many illegal exactions in addition to his liability to pay the stipulat 
rent. The whole land tenure system had become a vast engine o 
oppression. All that is in the course of being cleared up. All interests 
in land save those of tl 


1e actual cultivator are being acquired by t 
] 


Government and land will now be settled with the actual cultivator w 


will not be liable to make any payment beyond the land revenue. This 
is not merely agrarian reform; it is revolution. 

Agrarian reform is, however, only a preliminary. The extensio 
ot irrigation in West Pakistan and schemes of drainage and the pre 
vention of soil erosion in East Pakistan are being diligently pushed 
forward. West Pakistan already possesses an active Agriculture Depart 
ment which has made excellent provision for scientific training, demon 
stration farms, seed farming, etc. All this is being expanded. A whole 
network of scientific and technical activities through demonstratio1 
farms has been planned tor East Pakistan. All these activities and 
developments need technical skill, machinery and finance. The scop 
for international co-operation in these fields is obvious. The need for 
such co-operation 1s now fully realised and we hope that it will b 
forthcoming in a steadily increasing measure. 

However great the difficulties and however formidable the obstacles 
in the way, Pakistan is determined to put forth every effort towards th 
achievement of its ideals which may be described as the elimination 
misery and distress and the promotion of human happiness on the basis 


of material progress controlled and regulated by moral and_ spiritu 
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HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
Charles Malik * 


J 


HE WORLD VIEWPOINT on human rights must be that of the 
United Nations, and the reconciliation of conflicting views must be 

the outcome of the patient activity of the United Nations in en 
deavouring, under the Charter, to promote human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms. Therefore the story of human rights at an international 
level is none other than the story of human rights in the United Nations 
[his very vast subject goes back ultimately to the tour freedoms 
roclaimed by President Roosevelt as lying at the base of the issues of 


the second world war—freedom from fear, freedom from want, freedom 


i 
the second world war that this time military victory was not enough, 
but that an end must be put to the possibility of violation of human 


of speech and freedom of belief. There was a very strong feeling during 


rights and fundamental freedoms by tyrannies and dictatorships. When 
the first draft of the Charter of the United Nations was drawn up at 
Dumbarton Oaks certain minimum provisions concerning this matter 
found their way to the text of the draft, and at the San Francisco Con 
ference, largely due to the enlightened activity of certain non-govern- 
mental organizations—particularly religious organizations—these pro- 
visions were considerably amplified ; in 1946 the Commission on Human 
Rights was set up for the express purpose of fulfilling the promise of the 
Charter in regard to this matter. ‘This Commission, headed by Mrs 
Eleanor Roosevelt, than whom no person was more fit to carry on the 
inspiration of her husband in this general field, worked assiduously for 
two vears on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and when the 
Declaration was proclaimed hy the General Assembly in December 1948 
every word and comma and semicolon was gone over most carefully 
several times by the chancelleries and representatives of some fifty-eigh 


} 


governments, so that, considering the supreme importance oi its subject 


matter, this document marked, on the theoretical side. a veritable mile 

*Dr. Charles Malik studied in Lebanon, U.S.A., and Germany, a1 vas head 

the Department of Philosophy at the American University of Beirut. He is 

now Lebanese Minister to the U.S.A. In 1951 he became Chairman of the UN 

Commission on Human Rights, where he had earlier represented his own 
untry 


rticle (which is a speech, delivered by Dr. M ilik 


» aiil 4hiti | 
World Affairs in Extension Education of the Carnegie Endowment for Intert 
tor T 





1 Peace in New York, September 19, 1951, and specially edited for Interna 
tional Journal) appears at a very suitable time. December 10, the third anniversary 
rh - » 


of the UN Declaration on Human Rights, is being celebrated all over the world 


1s Human Rights Day 
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any statesmen at the time testified. Ever 


stone in human progress, as 1 


since then the Commission has gone ahead in the pursuit of its assigned 


task 

The careful reading of the Declaration is an education in itself 
Certain questions at once arise 

The first question is as to the exact meaning of its terms. This 
question cannot be adequately answered apart from the great debate: 
in whose crucible the Declaration was forged. The reading of this back 
ground material, which embodies a living movement of thought and 
dialectic, can be earnestly recommended. For those interested in the 
ideological issues of the present day there is no literature that even com- 
pares in significance with the records of the debates of the Human Rights 
Commission on the Declaration of Human Rights. For in these debates 
ations and cultures of the world had to face the problem 
to his essence and dignity. Is he free? Is he a 


his mind without immediate retribution 


the various n 
of man—what belongs 
mere animal? Can he change 
by his group or government? Are human beings equal as to their dignity 
and fundamental rights? What minimum civil, political, personal, 
economic, social and cultural rights must they enjoy to be human? The 
problem of human freedom and dignity is the problem of the age. 

The second question is whether all these proclaimed rights are equall; 
fundamental, or whether of the thirty enumerated rights some constitute 
a hard and irreducible core which can in no circumstances be 
derogated from. This is a problem for fundamental research. But here 
again the record of the Commission’s debates hints at its solution. Such 
a core of rights, which, as it were, defines the essence of our humanity, 
does exist, so that nations and cultures can be discrimated as regards 
their humaneness and therefore the level of their civilization according 
to how much they really recognize and respect this core. Moreover this 
core is not something arbitrary, nor something that changes from age to 
age and country to country, nor something that depends for its validity 
on the good pleasure of this government or that government or 
United Nations, but something that springs from the very nature o 
so that if the positive law enacted by any legislature is not 1 


4 


+} 


man ; 
conformity with this inalienable matrix of rights, this law has violate 


i 


juinan beings have every right to rebel against it 


lumanity, an 
The third question is as to the relationships between the Declaratio 


and its illustrious predecessors—such historical documents as Magna 
Charta, the American Bill of Rights, and the Rights of Man and of tl 


Citizen of the French Kevolution. It should be remembered that these 


previous documents dealt for the most part with civil and_ political 


rights, whereas the Commussion’s Declaration, in addition to these right: 
sets forth a series of economic, social and cultural rights, thus testifying 
to its organic rootedness in the age in which it was born, an age in whict 
man’s social and material nature is particularly recognized, in f 


recognized at times f the detrime Tit if not t the exclusion. ot his inne? 
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ind more personal freedoms. Another difference consists in the fact that 
the previous great statements were responsive each to a particular culture 
yr outlook or nation or revolutionary movement, whereas the new 
Declaration is absolutely the first pronouncement in history on this topic 
on a universal scale, namely, a kind of synthesis of all these previous 
insights, one to which not only Western Europe and the United States 
contributed their wisdom, but also the Slavic world, China, India, the 
Near East and the Latin-American world. The universal character of 
the Declaration, in the double sense of being universal in origin and 
iniversal in intent of application, is one of its most important features 

The fourth question that must be raised about the Declaration is as 
to its value so far: has it been of any practical importance? 

Pages could be devoted to the enumeration of instances in which 
the Declaration has been of real practical significance. It has been 
appealed to in a famous court case in California. In scores of interna 
tional conferences and encounters, it has figured as a fundamental point 
of departure for attack or defence or mere exposition of argument. The 
debate two vears ago in the United Nations on violation of human 
rights by Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania turned for the most part on 
the terms of the Declaration. In many resolutions of the General 
\ssembly or of the Economic and Social Council or of other bodies of 
the United Nations the Declaration figures side by side with the Charter 
of the United Nations as of almost equal relevance. In listing the 
ichievements of the United Nations, President Truman has on more 
than one occasion placed the Declaration of Human Rights at the head 
of the list. The new constitutions of Indonesia and Syria adopted many 
provisions of the Declaration. A pact on human rights deeply influenced 
by the Declaration was signed last year in Rome by the nations of 
Western Europe. The Declaration has been given the widest publicity 
by the United Nations and by UNESCO, so that the amount of direct 
impact it has exercised upon the minds of men all over the world, 
especially the minds of helpless, sleeping, unaroused men, is immeasur- 
able. Its latest important international function is the réle it played in 
the Japanese Peace Treaty which has just been signed at San Francisco 
The World Council of Churches, which has studied the Japanese Peac: 
Treaty, was particularly pleased with the reference therein to the Uni 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 

The fifth question is obviously whether the achievement of th 
declaration is enough 

The answer to this question 1s most certainly in the negative: thi 
United Nations has only begun its task with the proclamation of the 
Declaration. The Declaration only defines what our human rights are 
it does not by itself ensure their observance. 

We must certainly go beyond the Declaration; we must devise 
adequate international machinery which will see to it that the rights 


lefined in the Declaration are in fact observed, and that whenever and 
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wherever they are violated, something must be done about it. This 1s 


the ideal which animates and sustains the Commission: to work tire 


lessly for the dav when human rights are not only known, not ot 
re spected, in tl sense ot being politely bowed to, but are act 

° 1 1 1 6 | 1 + ri 
ut into practice throughout the worid, the day when their violat 
invwhere sends a ludder throughout humanity every where, a shudde: 


which will lead to their restoration, and to the punishment of whoever 
has dared to commit sacrilege against the infinite worth and dignity of 


the human person. So long as this task lures and compels, w ! 


never rest 
II 

For three years now the Commission on Human Rights has been 
engaged in the elaboration of what is called a “Covenant on Huma: 
Rights.’’ Whatever may be the legal value of the Universal Declarati 
the Covenant is to go further than the Declaration: (a) it will defi 
with greater degree of legal precision, at least some of the rights pro 
claimed in the Declaration; (b) it will include certain internati 
measures of implementation aiming either at the promotion of these 
rights, or at the supervision of their implementation within the con 
tracting states; and (c) it will be open for signature and ratification 
member states, so that those who adhere to it will be legally bound by 


its terms 


and cultural rights should be included in the first Covenant to be drawn 
up. The United States and the United Kingdom have so far favoured the 


inclusion only of the well-known traditional political, civil and personal 
rights in the first Covenant. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 


together with a vast majority of the members of the United Nations, 


d have their place 


insisted that economic, Social and cultural rignts shou 


in the very first Covernant. 


| | ‘ . = ; ' 1 } 

[his phenomenon suggests the reflection that the Western World 
. - 1 1 ] a . > - +7 he econnm 
has not so far articulated a sufficiently dynamic message in the economi 


social and cultural field that will fire the imagination of the non-Com 
munist rest of the world. The Communist message in this regard 
exerts a strong pull. The problem for the Western world therefore 


whether, maintaining and even strengthening its fun 


thing, it can ver ess s ho Micient DOIadness Of thought 
‘ t 1] ro 
action to convince the rest tiie t ts willingness and abil t 
1d it into an age ot plenty, equality and justice. 
] 7 \ 7 ? T t 77 > ] x > . +47 an] 
inere are two { re esetting present-da\ preoccupat 
witn t! probiem t human rignts ine hrst 1s the possi lity Of In I 
ee ee ere ee ee ee lisneecess acariad eis Naas: lon ien ra 
Wit 1 tne total l 1¢ i<— * ltlldl rignts inis 1S tne GaNnge;r | 
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terialisi Certain rights assuming exaggerated importance it 
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does not insist on impressing upon the so-called under-developed areas 
that only if they introduce modern techniques and develop their natural 
} 


resources will all be well with them? Indeed there are abuses and 


injustices and stupidities in modern society that cannot be condoned or 
overlooked, and up to a certain point the past thoughtless neglect of the 


material side of existence must be corrected. But there is a deadly 
danger that in our enthusiasm for economic and social justice we forget 


: 1 
I 


that man cannot live by bread alone. The exaggeration of the material 


and animal side of human life at the expense of the intellectual and 


spiritual side is one of the great ills of the present day. As if the material 
by itself can originate anything! Surely a Socrates dissatisfied is 


infinitely better than a pig satisfied. Surely if it were a matter of choice, 
a wise man would rather die free, knowing and being in the truth, even 
suffering economic and social injustice, than live materially secure and 
satisfied with no freedom to seek and see and proclaim the truth, with 
the edges of the mind dulled and the perceptive powers of the soul 
darkened. Nothing is more pathetic today than the spectacle of a man 
seeking his happiness in the abundance and determination of material 


things, and forgetting that joy, tisfaction, rest and salvation are all 
questions of the spirit. Surely economic and social injustice is a grievous 
I 


thing, but there is such a thing as intellectual injustice, spiritual injustice. 
moral injustice, where people live in darkness and rebellion and false 
hood; and this injustice, this violation of one’s own humanity, whether 
perpetrated by oneself of by one’s fellows, is infinitely more grievous 
The establishment of the proper hierarchy in human rights, the determin 
ation of those rights for the sake of which other rights, if need be, must 
be joyiully sacrificed, this task is as urgent today as the mere enumera 
tion of human rights as a whol 

The second danger is the possibility of inverting man’s place in the 


, . : 1 1 \ 1 1 
universe. This is the danger of humanism. We have spoken endless] 


- cbs thnauach there \ ’ hin — ‘ : - , 
ol Auman rignts, as thougn there was nothing except man 1n the universe, 
as though he was the centre « en istence Even if we put each right 1! 
its propel place, according (TO a Nat iral scale of order, even if we guart 


against materialism, we may still err mortally by worshipping ourselves 


[t is very well to speak Of human rights, but may it not be that the 
ights have of late been disturbed or disregarded precise] hecan 
Ag bal bia ¥ i rll uJ i; ALD it s i i A saitt i C4 >¢ i\ UEC AUSst 
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man—modern man, clever Man, proud Man, sensuous man, self-sufnciet 
man Nas ceased to Sta lea ind awe etore that which ; above 
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to 1jlusion, 11 all we do 1s to concentrate inordinately upon our rights 
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t God over the course ot histor l1uman ihite 
ihe crisis of the resent ideological situation 1s that man is not sur 
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sion. In general, man is either viewed as wholly derivative from his 
social and material conditions, including his animal nature, or 1s regarded 


an original human 


as possessing 


reason and freedom, not only to exploit and control his materia 


but even to rise above himselt The 


conflicting interpretations is by viewin; 


nature 


which enables him, throug! 


1 world, 


only proper way of reconciling 


1 from a higher standpoint, 


whereby they assume a natural order. This is possible in this case only 
on the basis of freedom. The philosophies which stress freedom and th 


spirit are surely able also to give our material needs their proper due 
| | 


but the philosophies which sink man 
to 


criticised and corrected by its own free 


; 
the subhuma: 


in the darkness of 
i. 


to do justice freedom. hy 


» ahi 
never avi¢ 


antly 


are This Is W 


society, const ntellectual 


ind spiritual institutions, can both retain its freedom and fully satisfy 


the demands of the material and economic: whereas a materially determ 


inist society can admit the light of freedom only at the cost of its ow1 
Phe tre is the only 


soul. e, illumined, te aviour oi th 


regenera 


spirit 


world. 
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NATO—AN AMERICAN VIEW 
Blair Bolles * 


HEN THE GERMANS and after them the Japanese gave up the 

fight six vears ago, the inhabitants of the world, optimistic in 

their relief from war, looked forward to a better life. The 
epoch that followed has visited a grievous disappointment on those hope 
fuls. Instead of having an opportunity to attain that worthy goal, mil 
lions of men and women now devote themselves desperately to thi 
problem of mere survival. 

We might name our post-war epoch the austerity epoch, or the 
insecurity epoch, or the epoch of dashed hopes, or by any one of a 
number of titles which would reflect the fact that we live in a period of 
international tension, when inhabitants of the most advanced countries 
are forced to ma 
their own and their neighbours’ chance of staying alive as individuals 
and as nations. Even where the standard of living remains reasonably 
good, the common apprehension about the threat hanging over peace 
destroys tranquillity. 

Whatever we call the epoch, we ought to give credit where credit i 
due for the present state of affairs in the west. The outcries of politicians 


tion ol 


ke material and spiritual sacrifices in order to bolster 


in the van of restless men and women aggrieved by the substitu 
re-armament for social rehabilitation as the immediate goal of western 
European nations are filled with excoriations of their own countries and 
of the United States. They stand by the simple notion that if the west is 
uncomfortable, it is the west’s fault 

3ut it is not the western world that has turned the west’s high 
aspirations inside out. It is the Soviet Union. The clearest fact about the 
post-war epoch is that for the past four years western nations have been 


making policies that are responses to Soviet policies. The romanticizing 
istigmatists who damn the policies as symbols of aggression on_ thi 
vest’s part cannot hide the real origin of those policies. That goes for 
the protestants in the British Labour Party captained by Aneuri 


Bevan and intellectualized by the .Vew Statesman and Nation. It go 
.¢ 1 =, 1 1 ° 1 
or the complainants who this year have unstabilized the governments 
France and Italy to a remarkable degree for even those perennial] 


*Blair Bolles, who has worked for many newspapers in the U.S.A., is now 
Director of the Washington Bureau of the Foreign Policy Association. He is 
well known as a contributor to various periodicals, and writes regularly in the 
Foreign Policy Bulletin 

His article is presented as aw American viewpoint on the North Atlanti 

reaty: it is not to be assumed that the article is necessarily th Americar 
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shaky nations. It goes, too, fur the isolationists and conservatives 1n t 
| ; ] aeCC~1H8 iP ] I rr t loing tl ey 
( nited states who accuse resident truman Ove LOUIY t 1e JINUSSIal 


bogey in order to grab more power for himself. The po 


made at home. ‘To stress the point, we 
going like this: 
For the rarity of meat in London, we credit thee, O Stalin. 

For the coming rearmament of Japan, we credit thee, O 
Stalin. 

For the continued impoverishment of Austria, we cre 
O Stalin. 

For the building in Connecticut of atomic-powered submar 
ines, we credit thee, O Stalin. 

For the minimizing of government social services in 
we credit thee, O Stalin. 

For the high cost of living in France, we credit thee, 
Stalin. 

For the kidnapping of my 
O Stalin. 

For the growth of taxation, we credit thee, 

For the killing of my son in Korea, we credit thee, O Stalin 

For the lack of peace in Germany, we credit thee, O Stalin. 
States, we credit thee, 


lit thee, 


Britain, 


€. 
brother in Berlin, we credit thee, 


© Stalin. 


For the militarization of the United 
O Stalin 

For the weakening appeal to the electorate of the Labour 
Government in London, we credit thee, O Stalin 


if 


For the danger to peace, we credit thee, O Stalin. 


\ 


At the heart of the controversy about where lies the blar the 
danger and disappointment in which we live is the North Atlantic 
[reaty. The adoption of the Treaty in 1949 was the reflex action o 
group of states hich felt themselves to be je | rdized by another pre 
4 states. The Treaty 1s a defensive instrument, representing ittempt 
to achieve safety in unity. The dissident politicos and intellectuals the 
west who damn the Treaty as the beginning, and not the cli 0 
time of trial forget what happened before 1949. Of course the gover: 
of the Soviet Union have objected to the Treaty, and they have buil 


policies of their own in response to the Treaty. Nevertheless, the Treat 
is an instrument for capping danger, not for releasing it 


The United States accepts the Treaty as the fruit of unpleasan 
menacing if not downright hostile Soviet acts. | United States s 
ports it as a deterrent to war and a bastion oi the liberal societv, and 
is an instrument of war and an agent of reacti the Soviets the 
selves are responsible for the most untor e single consequenc: 
the Treaty and the policy associated with it—the subordination of th 


civilian economy to military requirements, with the 
of the good lite. The United States will probably continue to support 


the Treaty as long as the Soviet leaders continue t wrap their forets 
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policy in a cloak of mystique which permits doubt of the sincerity of 
Soviet protestation of peace-loving innocence. 

The attempt to put the west in general and the United States in 
particular in the false position of blame for the current dismal conditions 
should be considered against the facts of life in the period between the 

World War II and the signing of the Treaty. 
(he United States began the post-war period hopeful that an era ot 
was in prospect. Its foreign policy rested on a double base: the 
first, confidence in the ability of the great powers, the Soviets, British, 
and Americans, to collaborate harmoniously in the new collective security 
organization, the United Nations, in the interest of resolving the 
juarrels that occur in the world; the second, confidence that dangerous 
quarrels could be kept to a minimum if the Soviet Union on the one hand 
and the leading western powers on the other hand asserted their leader 
ship in separate spheres which did not overlap. 

The second part of the foundation for American foreign policy was 
never clearly stated or defined on an official level. But a whole series of 

ts during the last months of the war and immediately afterwards reflect 
in acceptance of the notion of spheres of influence. The Yalta Agreements 
gave the Soviet Union paramountcy in eastern Europe north of the 
Rhodope Mountains. The Potsdam Agreement permitted the division of 
Germany. The satellite treaties of 1946 and 1947 ending the war with 
v, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Finland, strengthened the hold 
the Soviets on eastern Europe. At Yalta and Potsdam and in the 
treaties, the west intruded into the Soviet sphere only to insist that 
Moscow observe certain standards of decency, such as freedom i 
election and freedom in communications. 

The United States at the same time was honouring the concept oi 
spheres by an obverse series of policies, designed to prevent Soviet 
intrusion beyond its own sphere. At the London conference of foreign 
ministers in September 1945, when the British, French, Soviet, and 
\merican governments began to discuss the satellite treaties, the Soviet 
Union showed an interest in playing a rd/e in Africa as a participant in 
proposed trusteeship arrangements for former Indian colonies. James f 
Byrnes, then the American Secretary of State, rejected this suggestioi 


Ss 
vigorously, almost indignantly. When the Soviet Union expressed an 
interest early in 1946 in the annexation of the province of Kars in Tur 
key, President Truman sent the battleship Missouri to the Bosporus, 


to Moscow to shinny on its own side. The continued 


is a silent warning 
presence of Soviet troops in Iran in April 1946 provoked the United 
States to support an Iranian protest to the United Nations against this 
intrusion on the sovereignty of a state not in the Soviet sphere. Before 
the spring was over, the Soviet troops had departed. 

The violation of this conception of spheres by the Soviet Union i 
the winter and spring of 1947 began to destroy the hopes of 1945 


Greece then was under British protection; the country was clearly 
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uutside the Soviet fold. The British notified Washington in February 
1947 that they were withdrawing their troops, and the United States 
issumed the protective task. The civil war raging in Greece struck the 
State Department as a dangerous manifestation of Soviet expansionisn 
[he rebel troops were able to maintain their fight only by help from the 
eighbouring states to the north, states which were dominated by the 
Soviet Union. The victory of the rebels thus promised to deliver Gree 
to a foreign master. To keep Greece free from Soviet control, and at th 
same time to emphasize the continuing American interest in Turkey’s 
remaining outside the Soviet sphere, the United States in March 1947 
enunciated the new policy of the Truman Doctrine. The gist of it was 
1 States would not accept the spread of totalitarianism 

eyond the areas where it already provided the form of government 

The Truman Doctrine was an American response to Soviet over 
ling. Soon after the Doctrine was enunciated, the system of sphere: 
began to harden into rigidity. The United States had encouraged the 
maintenance of a series of connectors through which the Soviets and 
the west could reach mutual decisions, without each side withdrawing 
ito its own shell and emerging only for the purpose of harassing the 
ther side. These connectors took various forms. First, there were the 
United Nations specialized agencies, such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, which was born "! Canada. The Soviet ve declined 
to join them. Second, there was the Marshall Plan for the rehabilitatior 
of Europe. The Soviet Union condemned it as a trick of imperialisn 
and refused to join it or to let the states subject to its leadership join it 
The Soviets in 1947 began to use the United Nations itself as a prop: 
ganda sounding board, reverberating with Russian cries of “war 
monger,” instead of taking advantage of it as an institution for thi 
rf disputes. 

By the time Congress enacted the Marshall Plan in April 1948, the 
degeneration of the spheres into unfriendly units was complete. Th: 


Soviet Union accomplished t 


resolution 


he change. The bloody transfer of power 11 
Czechoslovakia in February 1948 from the coalition put into office | 
the due process of popular election to a communist government that 


) 


could only rule by terror announced to the west that the Soviets wer: 


illing to promote violence in order to extend their influence. A child 
could see that what had happened in Czechoslovakia could happen 11 
France or Italy. The Soviet blockade of the land and water approac!l 

to Berlin notified the west that Russia was willing to seize illegally area: 
in its sphere to which the west had right of access. Against that back- 
ground, the Marshall Plan states in Europe, except for the traditiona 
neutrals, Switzerland and Sweden, from the beginning of the Plan saw 


. o @ o ‘ ‘ - “ . 
themselves as a strategic bloc of nations, linked not only by a common 
economic interest but also by a common sense of danger 


Out of this sense of danger came the North Atlantic Pact. On the 
eve of the enactment of the Marshall Plan, Paul Henri Spaak, th: 





ar 
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Belgian foreign minister, visited Washington and pressed on George 
Marshall, then the Secretary of State, the opinion that western Europe 
needed some clear-cut and striking reassurance that it could be secure 
from malign outside influences, in order to create the psychological 
climate for the recovery that the Marshall Plan was supposed to 
promote. The Europeans already had demonstrated their concern for 
security through the Brussels Treaty for the Western European Union, 
which, on March 17, 1948, joined Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether 
lands, and Luxembourg in a military compact. The need for securing 
the western sphere from the ambitions of the eastern sphere was visible 
on this side of the Atlantic, and the Canadian government encouraged 
the United States to exchange guarantees of military assistance with 
western Europe. 

A special factor prompting American interest in supplementing the 
Marshall Plan with a security arrangement was uncertainty about 
Soviet intentions toward the Arctic areas. The development of the 
long-range bomber exposed North America at least theoretically to 
ttack by planes crossing the Arctic from Soviet bases. A more practical 
consideration was the desirability of defending the approaches to North 
\merica just below the Arctic Circle. The stepping stones on this 
route were Iceland and Greenland. The United States had had ar 
iwreement with the Danish Minister in Washington, Henrik de Kauff 
mann, during World War II that permitted the United States to 
maintain air and weather bases in Greenland. But after the war the 
Danish government, established in freedom in Copenhagen after the 
German occupation, hesitated to formalize and continue this agreement 
The reluctance came from Danish apprehension that the Soviet Union 
would retaliate against Denmark for this help to the west. Denmark 
lay only half an hour from Soviet air bases in eastern Germany. Before 
the Danes could feel at ease about making any agreement with the 
United States, they wanted assurance that the United States would 
assist in the event that their homeland were attacked. 

The various fears excited by the Soviet Union prodded the western 
powers into negotiating the North Atlantic Treaty during the summer 
ind autumn of 1948. The United States Senate blessed the negotiation 
in advance by passing a resolution in favor of American participatior 
n regional arrangements for the safeguarding of the peace. The Soviets 
kept the western resolve at high pitch by the maintenance of the Berlin 
blockade. As the day neared for the conclusion of the Treaty, the 
Soviet concern over the impending solidification of the western blo 
grew intense. Moscow bombarded Norway, a direct neighbor of Russia, 
with vague threats of dire consequences if Norway dared to sign 
the Treaty. Norway at that moment was less interested in treatie 
than in arms. It wanted to obtain weapons from the United States 
on a credit or gift basis, since it lacked the dollars to buy them. Th 
Norwegian government, before the Soviet threat, was not inclined to 








take sides in the conflict between east and west. But the Soviet bluster 


rought a change in Norwegian policy. The government in Oslo sent a 
mission to Washington, where it learned that Norway was unlikely t 
btain arms from the United States unless it signed the Treaty. Norway 
greed to sign. Conversations with Norwegians at the time gave me the 
npression that Norway might have kept aloof from the Treaty it 
the Soviets had not made demands on Norway which actually were 
improper and thereby signified a Russian belief that Russia had th 


right to censor Norwegian policy 


The signing of the Treaty in the spring of 1949 was celebrated in 
Washington as a buttress of peace. There had been an intense war fever 
in some quarters in the United States in 1947 and 1948, and a few 
tless fools had made callous remarks about “preventive wars’”’ 


ind the desirability of dropping the atomic bomb. But this lunacy 
belonged to a minor section of the population, and it had never beer 


shared by the President and the Secretary of State. By 1949 vain 


tlorious thoughts of saving the world from the bother of the Soviet 
inion by a brisk little war waged from the sky had pretty well died 
down. The observations of Dean Acheson, then the Secretary of State. 
ind of President Truman about the peaceful intentions underlving the 


n the United States. 


North Atlantic Treaty were generally approved i 
In witness to the sincerity of these remarks, the United States after 


the signing of the Treaty still bent its strongest efforts in foreign policy 
to helping forward the economic recovery of Europe. The bitter souls 
who blame America now for diverting Europe from the rehabilitatio: 
of civilian life to the accent on arms forget that from 1948 until the 
outbreak of the Korean War, fomented in 1950 by a government 
beholden to the Soviet Nnion, the United States devoted itself to speed 
ing up that rehabilitation. If the foreign policy which the United 
States now emphasizes in collaboration with Europeans is jeopardizing 
the programme of the Labour Government, it must be remembered 


that the foreign policy that the United States emphasized before th: 
Korean War strengthened the Labour Government. Nobody who saw 
Dunkirk would say that the British could not make their way alone 
in the world if all other nations forsook them. But by the same toke 
no Englishman would want to say that the United States has not been 
of use to the isles in making their wav economically and socially since 
World War II. 

A few months after the signing of the Treaty, Congress appropriat. 
funds for the second vear of the Marshall Plan. In September Congress 
authorized just one fourth of that sum, $1,000,000,000 against 
$4,000,000,000, tor a new military assistance programme which Truman 


recommended as a means for helping the European signers of the 


lreaty and a few other countries to reenforce their armaments. The 
task of developing a joint military programme for the North Atlantic 
lreatv states went ahead very Wi Neit r e | nited States no 
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llies behaved like nations plotting an offensive against the Soviets 
In Asia, the Soviet Union was extending its sphere of influence as the 
Chinese communist armies drove the Nationalists from the mainland 
ite House and the State Department took this calmly, for it 
vas the belief of the Administration that the Chinese Communists 
ere winning not by trickery and not undeservedly, as the Czecl 
communists had won and as the Greek communists had tried to win, but 
as the result of a deep dissatisfaction on the part of the Chinese peoples 
vith the form of government they had. Had the United States be 
organizing an offensive against the Soviet Union, it surely would hav 
idopted a different policy toward events in China. 
[he North Atlantic Treaty did jeopardize the peace during the 
first year after its signing in so far as the Soviet Union seized upon 
it as an excuse to pour fear-inspiring, vilifying abuse upon the west 


\VWhether the Soviets wish for a war is a matter for the fortune-tellers 


to comment on. But since the signing of the Treaty the Soviet gover 
ment has given the impression that it is preparing to justify a war to 
the Russian public on the grounds that the west has provoked it beyond 


endurance. In 1949, the vear of the Treaty, the Soviets adopted an 
interesting propaganda device. This was a “peace” offensive. The 
friends of the Soviets organized a “‘peace” meeting at the Waldort 
Hotel in New York. Soon afterwards the circulation of the Stockho 
Petition began. However, it turned out that the banners of peace were 
the flags of war. The peace meetings and the peace speakers devoted 
hemselves to exciting the martial spirit against the United States 
The Soviet radio never mentioned the western nations but to refer to 
them as “imperialist war-mongers.” Throughout 1949 and the spring 
1950 the Russians diligently applied themselves to spreading tl 
falsehood that Americans were aching for war. The repetition of this 
canard had its effect. It clouded over the minds of people outside t 
Soviet Union as effectively as the carefully developed lies of Ji 
Goebbels had misled the whole German nation a few years earlier. Ii 
proof of the effectiveness of the Russian propaganda, the neutralist 
movement arose in France, and the dissidence in the British Labour 
Party grew more pronounced. The fact that a few Frenchmen and 


“nglishmen have fallen for the lie, however, does not make it any les 


How was the United States demonstrating its belligerence during 
this period’? By reducing the size of its armed force. The five-year pla1 


which the Soviet Union adopted in the spring of 1946 put its stres 


' } 


on the expansion of heavy industry and metals fabrication calculated 


pall 


1 
oundations for military might. America 


to improve the industrial 


tha ain sil 101 — - : nn » far en ?¢ 91 , Lisl nla¢ 

the spring ot 1946 was turning arms factories into automobile plants 

ms. oes . 1] he , } ¢ ] smoahiliz- . 

Che country was still in the throes of the rapid demobilization that 
| oh a 


began immediately after the Japanese surrender. [he low point of 
\merican military strength was reached in the fiscal year July 1, 1947 
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lune 30, 1948, when President Truman asked for $9,493,000,000 


the military budget and Congress provided $8,617,000,000. Under t! 
spur of the coup in Czechoslovakia, the President asked for $14,184 


162,298 for 1948-1949, and Congress appropriated $15,488,6: 
Che signing of the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949 did not send the 
military budget soaring. For 1949-1950 the President requested 
$15,300,000,000 (including $800,000,000 to administer a universal 
military training programine which he vainly hoped Congress would 
authorize), and Congress appropriated $15,900,000,000 (without 
authorizing UMT). When the Treaty was a year old, the budg: 
down. Before the Korean War changed the policy radically, the 
President requested for 1950-1951 $14,762,650,000, and Congres 
appropriated $14,700,000,000. 

The naive observers of the world who delude themselves that be 
cause the Soviet Union speaks for peace the United States stands for 


at 


war cite a few bellicose remarks dropped by men in the military service 
or by the Secretaries of Defense who preceded the careful Georg: 
Marshall in office. They were James Forrestal and Louis Johnson 
[heir statements were irresponsible. The aspirations of chauvinists in 
uniform were not the ambitions of Truman. The President regularly 
rejected the estimates of high ranking military officers in working out 
the military budget during the pre-Korean period. In 1948, the Army 
Navy, and Air Force estimated that they would need $30,000,000,000 
in order to carry out their military missions during the fiscal year 1950 
he Joint Chiefs of Staff reduced that to $23,600,000,000, and the 


office of the Secretary of Defense 


\ 
President, however, requested only $15,300,000,000 of Congress 


“ut it to $16,900,000,000. The 


\t the onset of the Korean crisis, the President possessed authority 
from Congress to maintain an armed force of 2,005,882 men, including 
an Army of 837,000, a Navy and Marine Corps of 650,000, and an Air 
Force of 502,000. But long after the signing of the North Atlantic 
l'reaty, an establishment of that size had never come into existence 
in June 1950 the President was in the process of reducing the Army 


from 677,000 to 630,000. The number of officers and men 


uniform dropped from 527,431 in 1948-1949 to 469,412 in 1949- 
and to 459,030 proposed for 1950-1951. The Air Force personnel re 
mained at about 415,000 from the spring of 1948 to the outbreak of the 
Korean War, but the number of planes available to the Air Fore 
lecreased 


Che first period ot the North Atlantic Treaty ended on June 
1950, when North Korean troops invaded the South Korean Republic 
[he North Koreans and the diplomatic representatives in Washingtor 
of European nations in the Soviet sphere prefer to state that the South 
Koreans invaded the North and that the northerners heroically repelled 
this base violation of brotherhood and international law. An added fillip 


to this version comes from the fact that John Foster Dulles, a lawyer 
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y! from New York with no military knowledge but possessed of some 
¢ diplomatic skill which he then was using in the Orient at the request 
of Secretary of State Acheson, had been visiting Korea a few days 
) betore the invasion. It is easy to spread the canard that Dulles went to 
Korea in order to cry, “Sic ‘em, South Koreans.” The evidence t 
d support this fetching intrigue is missing; it does not exist. The 
North Koreans opened the engagement and thus created a new epoch 

d for the history of international relations 
t The North Korean government was the creation and creature of 
t the Soviet Union. The North Koreans historically have been unfriendly 
e with their southern compatriots, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
free to behave as they wished, the North Koreans might have swooped 
down on the south, like the Picts descending on Northumberland, for 
the sheer joy of satisfying themselves and themselves alone. But in the 
t middle of the twentieth century the North Koreans were obliged to 
lve 


der the interests of the Soviet Union. A carefree warlike ac 


ie North Koreans could not be undertaken without the consent 
Russia, because of the risk it would involve for Russia. A general 


ight follow at an unpropitious time for Russia. Like the Poles 


1 war mig 
ind the Bulgarians, the North Koreans could make a policy in harmony 
t with their cravings only if the policy were in keeping with Russian 


Without the documents from Pyongyang and Moscow, it is 





problematical whether the Soviet Union authorized the North Koreans 
to launch the invasion they longed for, or whether the Soviet Union 


took the initiative and instructed the North Koreans to invade. What 
ever is the answer, the same fact stands out; Soviet decision led to the 


Korean War, and Soviet decision is responsible for the western policie 


that resulted from the war 

What are the fruits in the west of that war? The United States 
hegan to rearm; the military budget which stood at $14,700,000,000 i1 
lune 1950 has swelled to $60,000,000,000 in August 1951. The emphasi 
mm economic assistance in foreign aid has given way to stress on militar 


uid. After haggling in the spring of 1950 over an appropriation o 
| 


$2,251,000,000 for the third vear of the Marshall Plan, Congress 1 
| the autumn of 1950 readily appropriated $5,000,000,000 for militar 
I 


tor the North Atlantic Treaty states and other friendly powers. Before 


Korea, the Administration had sought only $1,000,000,000. The Nort! 
\tlantic Treaty states opened discussion on the desirability of promoting 


¢ i 
the rearmament of Germany. The United States began to give activ 


> 


onomic and military help to Yugoslavia. Washington reversed it 


policy on China; now it actively helps that inefficient tyrant, Generalis 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, in his retreat on the island of Formosa, not 
ecause he has desirable qualities but because Korea has revealed t 
the west the danger that the Soviet ma misuse lese territory 


\} 1 1; } C De 79’ . 9 , . 
\broad the pinch of policies born of Russia’s war in Kore 
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ly in the United Kingdom. 


en elt most keen] 
rencl ive made the greatest advances in the production 
materials since June 1950. They have greater industrial capacity 
echnological skill than their neighbors to achieve a_ substanti . 
lume of armament output. Their production of military equipment 
ling steadily. It is expanding, especially in Britain, at tl 
civilian goods. Exports are falling. The meat ration has declined 
London since the beginning of the Korean War. The factory plant d 
Tee 


1 to production for a better standard of living has « 
proportion to the factory plant used for the production of destruct: 
The portion of the budget used for social betterment is declinin 
[he pinch is more painful in Britain than it is in the United 


although in the European North Atlantic Treaty countries the expend 
ture per person for arms is $30, compared with $185 per pers 
the United States. The contradiction becomes understandable when it ts 
known that the per capita gross national product in the United Stat 
s $1,985 per person and $560 in the North Atlantic Treaty « tric 
abroad. The twelfth report to Congress of the Economic Cooperatio 
\dministration (managing the Marshall Plan) makes this point 
In evaluating the defense effort of our European allies, and 
the impact of rearmament programs on their economies, the 
lower level of national wealth and income in Western Europe 
as compared with the United States must be considered. It is 
not possible for our allies to devote the same proportion of their 
national output to military purposes without dangerously impair 
ing the economic base on which their survival and resistance to 
internal subversion depends. 
ut 


So it 1s understandable why the current policies of the 


opular in the west. But western peoples only make possible th 
e policies when they complain that they represet 
to embart 


prolongation of thos t 
lespicable effort by America and its toadies abroad 


a Gespica € r ( 
the plans of dear old Stalin for bathing the world in the good g] 
a ate neem ‘tees eae 1.) Be ieee 
The acceptance ot such moony nonsense delays the re res O 
‘es and encour: he Russians to proceed as before 
{ policies and encourages the Ixussians to proceed as beto 
° 7 | ’ 1] 
conclusion s inevitable that the reason why some we ners swall 
] Pt } 1 en4 _ \4 } lay 1 
the tales put out by the confidence men in Moscow 1s that Ikussia 
1p for itself more competently than does the United States 


allies. The United States disturbs the peace of the 


eing inarticulate in ex] ling its peacetul intentions 

lf we always keep before us that our purpose in building militar 
power is to enable us to settle our differences by peaceful means, the 
we shall avoid the terrible error of talking and acting as though the e1 
§ our effort is war,’’ Secretary Acheson said on October 8, 1950, 1 


analyzing the foreign policy basis of our military program 
familiar with the pious phrases of Kaiser Wilhelm as he built 


German military strength before 1914 might sniff at Acheson's remar 
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the nited States has demonstrated its attachment to that pro 
position by its attitude toward the Korean War. The offensive ot he 
United Nations in the spring of 1951 carried the forces opposing the 
ro-Soviet armies swith toward the borders of Korea. Total victor 


was in sight; but instead of pursuing the advantage, Truman, Acheson, 


Marshall and other high officials of the United States began to make 
public statements which were in effect invitations to the enemy to 


negotiate for peace. When at last those statements drew a_ respons« 


rom Jacob Malik, the Soviet delegate to the United Nations, and from 
the Chinese Communists, the UN commander in Korea, General 
Matthew Ridgway, let the enemy choose the site of the negotiations 
Moving forward at the speed of the advance in April and May, the 
United Nations could within two months have won a total victory, as 

1 P38 8 
)} Lil alilt 


omplete, from a military point of view, as the victory 


over Germany in 1945. Yet, having stopped the advance, the UN 
g PI 


commander treated with the Communists at the parley in Kaesong 
1ough each side had an equal position. Odd for war-mongers out t 
lestroy the Soviet. 
\t every point the behaviour of the western powers since the 
melusion of the North Atlantic Treaty testifies to their peaceful 11 


tentions. The United States has carried over these intentions in t 
folding of policies ancillary to the Treaty—the support of Yugoslavia, 
the aid to Turkey and to Greece, the military advice given to Iran, the 
ation of the Philippine Republic, the pending treaty of peace 
Japan, and the pending Tripartite Security Treaty allying th 
United States, .\ustralia, and New Zealand. The key to these develoy 
ments is American doubt that the Soviet Union means to preserve the 
peace. The new policies in their sum aim at the organization of the 
western sphere of influence into an area impenetrable by the Soviet 
Union. The North Atlantic Treaty, in other words, is designed to 
preserve the peace by discouraging the Soviets from pursuing a poli 
| war. The hardships incident to the policy of seeking peace throug! 


1 
| 


ns are mild compared with the hardships that would be suffered i 


the Soviets succeeded with their policy of provoking war while prattling 


shington, Du. lugust 195] 
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Kingsley Martin * 


xrY * << » i } . ~ 1 1, if [at > 
OME MONTHS AGO a friend in an official position in the Middle Eas 
1 | ] 1 
spent an evening with me; wher left I was at first surprised | 
} 
i ate ee Pe | 103 ’ 
the warmth of | rather elaborate leavetaking. It was onl t 


he had gone that I realised that without saying so to me, he was taking 
it tor granted that we should not meet again. He did not expect t 
return to England for a couple of vears, and by then he thought th 
London would have disappeared. 


When I am asked to explain the difference between the British 


merican points of view about foreign politics, I recall this inc1 
because I do not find that American visitors here seem aware of th 
danger in which Western Europeans stand. They expect us to arm t 
the utmost, to accept their atomic bombers on our aerodromes and t 


tollow closely the twists and turns of State Department policy. Wha 
bothers us is that Americans seem unaware that our point of view ir 
the matter may be different from theirs. Anyone who suggests that for 


- 49 


us their road may lead to suicide is dismissed as a fellow-travelle 


1 


the 
idea that it may be possible to travel our own road is now as much out 
of America’s imaginative range as it is contrary to Soviet philosophy 


War experience in the United States has so far been a period of 


} 4 —— _ > + . s . ’ f | - 
boom to American business and of immense prosperity for ordinary 
..% » eee . . 4 } ’ a ; 
citizens for which the price has been the absence from home of son 

1 1 1 
hundreds of t ands of G.I.s of whom a relatively small number hav 

Leal ] ] ] f ‘ ] ] 
been killed. The intolerable tragedy of a young life killed overseas is 
§ ; 
a 

not to be measur I k Vv, In numbers t it is relevant to remer 
+ ? 4 > ‘ 1 , 
hat more Americans died ring the war on the roads of the Unit 


ities have yet tl erience of being bombed, and no Ame 
ountryside | nt re nee the Civil War 

In conti remember that the Soviet casualties betwee 
1045 are offici es 1 at thing up to twenty milliot ( 
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had lost the war. As for destruction, it is not necessary to go to Naga 
saki or Hiroshima; if one wanted in 1945 fully to appreciate what it 
meant, it was necessary to graduate from the blitzed spaces of London 
and Coventry to the rubble of stone and wire mesh that had been Essen 
in the Ruhr and then on to the even greater destruction of Warsaw, a 

large part of which was flattened out as if a plough had 


reat city, a larg 
been over it. 

If to this kind of destruction one adds the six million Jews incinerated 
in German gas ovens, and the tens of thousands of prisoners (including 
many British) who were done to death in conditions of indescribable 
cruelty by the Japanese—if one tries to add up this incalculable horror, 
one begins to realise the gap that separates the American mind from 
that of the European or the Asiatic today. All these realities of war 
eem to have been wiped clean from the American outlook. I find no 
reference today to the “yellow bastards’’ whom Americans a few years 
io were telling me must all be exterminated. I see no reference 11 
American newspapers to Nazi atrocities, no fear that German or Japa- 
nese militarism may again be a menace. I find nothing but a hate 
picture built up of the Soviet Union which bears, as far as I can under 
stand, but the haziest resemblance to the complicated facts. It some 
bad” 


4 


times seems as if in America a country must be “good” or 
means pro-Soviet. I myself deplore 


” 


“good” means capitalist; “bad 
Soviet foreign policy since the war, and as a Western individualist, who 
is described as some kind of a Fascist beast in Soviet propaganda, | 
detest many aspects of Soviet philosophy and domestic policy. I know 
that a Communist victory would mean the destruction of most things 
I care for in the world. But having in mind the facts which the United 
States appears to have forgotten, I am bound to view an alliance with 
revived German, Japanese and Spanish nationalism and war with the 
Soviet Union in a different light from that commonly taken in America 
Obviously one’s judgment depends on one’s interpretation of Soviet 
policy. It is particularly necessary here to be realistic and candid. To a 
Soviet Communist no division can be made between Russian patriotism 
nd Communist loyalty. The Soviet Union is the first bulwark of Com 
munism. To strengthen and defend it is to serve the cause both oi 
patriotism and Communism. According to Marxist dogma, there can be 
no peace or security until the world is Communist. No one knows how 


the process may take. The job of the Communist Party is con 


ng 
tinually to analyse the situation and to utilise it for Communist purposes 
Communist policy and tactics must therefore be often revised. Again, 


ccording to Communist dogma, capitalism will destroy itself by its ow: 
inherent contradictions and will seek to solve them by making war or 
the Soviet Umion. With modern weapons such a war may reduce Russia 
is well as most of the rest of the world to a primitive pre-capitalist con 


» 


dition of life Therefore Russia’s object must be to avoid war at any 
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Western countries. The Communist victory in China would probably 
not have taken place—certainly not at the speed it did—but for the 
United States support of Chiang Kai-shek. Russia first made a pro- 
found error in hoping to divide Britain and America by attempting to 
exploit the anti-imperialist and anti-British feeling in America. The 
inevitable result was to force the British Labour Government into fat 
closer reliance on America than it would have otherwise accepted, and 
to enable Mr. Bevin to persuade the United States that the British 
Empire was a sphere of American interest. The arrival of the American 
fleet in the East Mediterranean marked the beginning of a new his 
torical era. 

Probably Moscow's greatest mistake was to refuse to take part in the 
Conference on Marshall Aid in Paris in 1947. This was the turning 


blige 


point, as it was impossible for Western Europe to reject Marshali Aid 


Moscow’s refusal, which carried that of the Czechs and Poles with it, 
inevitably divided Europe in the sharpest manner. It is true that 
\merican experts at Paris did not intend the terms of Marshall Aid 
(in spite of Marshall’s own words) to be such that Russia could accept 
it, and it is true that Congress, as the Debates on Marshall Aid only too 
clearly showed, would not have granted money to any Communist 
country. But that only underlines the folly of Moscow, for had Molotov 
stayed in Paris instead of walking out, he could have claimed the right 
of the Communist countries to their share of Aid and when it became 
clear that the United States would not help the Soviet bloc, Russia 

lal n for Europe which would 
necessarily have been accepted by all Socialist parties—even by those 
Social Democrats who most detested co-operation with Moscow. 

The last great decision of Russian policy to which I need refer was 
the hint, or perhaps encouragement, which we must assume the Soviet 
Union gave the North Koreans to precipitate war over the 38th 
parallel. From all I can hear of it, no régime ever had more reason to be 
liquidated than that of Syngman Rhee; if bad government, corrupt 
administration, provocative words and evil intentions are justification 


for an attack by one’s neighbours, South Korea got what she deserve 
Foreign policy, however, demands restraint and integrity as well a 
good excuses, and whatever the tacts about the origin of the Korean war, 
the result of Communist action, and later of Chinese intervention, was to 
line up the United Nations behind the United States, to give a super! 
ypportunity to the American extremists and to make extremely difficult 
the position of Mr. Acheson and more moder l \ 


tl ate elements in \Vas} 
ington. It seems clear that the Soviet Union had taken seriously the 
views of American strategists who declared themselves uninterested in 
Korea. If so they learnt that they had been mistaken; after a year of 
horrible fighting, Russia apparently foresees that she may be compelled 
1 of China in North Korea if the war continues. But 


the most important result of the Korean war has been to enable those 


to come to the atc 
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who had always believed in the inevitability of war with Russia to force 
m President Truman a colossal arms programme and to make it im 


possible for Britain, which believes in the chance of good relations with 
Communist China, to prevent herself from being dragged along behind 


the American chariot in the Far East 





Chis is one side of a familiar picture. Jet me briefly summarize t 
other—the American side. On two visits to America during the wat 
[ saw clearly even then, first, that the United States had its fingers ir 
f . 17 | - see 1 ’ 1 
ar too many pies over the world ever to return to “isolation,” at 

: : we ; ; 
econdly, that the economic and, therefore, the political situation 1n th 
world as a whole atter the war would depend on hi \meri 
her vast surplus ot production. In one case it was possible to conceiv: 


tf an America ensuring the stability of her own economy and saving 
the world from chaos and miserv by a policy of long-term investment 


developing backward areas, and continuing on a constructive basis, tl 


1 j } 
i 


discriminate economic and military support of those Governments whi 
\merican business found to its liking. It is impossible today to judge 
whether the first policy, which in 1945 was embodied in such phrases 
as “a TVA for the Garden of Eden,” was ever feasible. Any such 
starry-eved proposals were of course bitterly opposed by people who 

; , 


1945 were already talking about a preventive war with Russia _befors 


‘ Jemnhil ] attitude ahant the atamic hnmh wer 
kmerica demobilised and whose attitude about the atomic bDomD we 


' 1 ) . } 1 
1 long way to explain, 1 not to justily, Russia's negative attitude on the 


\tomic Energy Committee. All that one can say for certain it that the 


Soviet policy which I have outlined encouraged the latent imperi: 


jet 
f 


of the United States and made the path of the liberals and of the more 


far-sighted statesmen increasingly difthcult to tread 
lly anti-militarist at heart, was pushed 1n three years into an imperialist 


phase which would normally have taken twent Just as America coule 


alwavs quote the iatest non-co-operative act r provocative spee } 
\f Pe ee Set ee eee ea 0 ee ee (Ye ae ne a ee 
NLOSCOW tO JUSLILY tli \ NV Liidal XNUSSIad GI LI Wat ‘ AN i OUI 
] + ; lL? os } _ + 
nly pay attenti orce, so Russia coul lwavs justify its Iror 
, 

Curtain policy by quoting violent statements 1n Congress or the Amert 
‘an press and by pointing to America’s occupation of air and nav 
; : 
ises Which in time of peace—-and on the assumpti ot tuture peace 

ae 

Vas quite impossible » JUSTITY 

loday we stand, perilously, with the wor divide to two eg 
; oe oe moe ap oc 
blocs which include most of the world’s manpower and alm St all tne 

lJ? 1 a - sy = oat *4 mr ' , t \ , 
world’s heavy industry Che only question of interest to us in Westert 
Lothar tl bie |S ally inevitabl eee ae ee ee 
tturope 1s whether the connict 1s really inevitabie go not tn t 

1 | 1 a9 iat ’ l,- 

inevitable, though it would be idle to pretend that the chances are ¢g 
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who believe that they will in a year or two be in a position to issue an 


ultimatum to Russia. The second reason is that a military attack by 


Russia in the near future is not, in my view, a serious danger. No 
attentive student of affairs can imagine Russia willingly risking a world 
war with America if she believes that any real alternative is left to her. 
Che total steel production of the Soviet Union is about one quarter of 
that of the Western Allies. The view that Russia is now mobilised and 
poised to strike, as, say, Hitler’s Germany was in 1939, is put forward 
as a piece of deliberate propaganda to persuade Americans and, inci 
dentally, the British, to accept those sacrifices which as consumers they 


must bear if they are to prepare for another great war. Journalists, 


like Joseph Alsop, have week after week been painting the picture of 


t 
colossally armed Russia about to pounce on a defenceless Europe. It i 
no secret that British intelligence—and, I believe, privately, American 
Intelligence—flatly contradicts this picture. Russia has a vast army and 
huge armaments and in recent months the armies of the satellite Power 
of Eastern Europe have been consolidated and strengthened sufficiently 


at least to give Tito’s Yugoslavia (the most vulnerable country in 
2g for help to the United 
of the ablest British 


€ 
Generals, impartially discussing this matter in the British Conservatiy 


Europe) a good propagandist case for appeali 


~ 


States. But no war concentration exists. One 


paper, the Sunday Jimes, pointed out that though the Soviet armies are 
large the habit of comparing East and West divisions, when Russian 
divisions are half as large as Western, is misleading, and that any 
examination of the logistics of war, of Russia’s communication, trans 
port, supplies and all the rest of it, shows that we should have mont! 

of warning if Russia intended to invade her neighbours. He might have 
asked why, if Russia’s intention has been to invade Europe, she has let 


slip her unique opportunity in the last tew years when the largest arn 


tier and the English Channel was that of 


= 


between the Russian fro 


\- = 2 ! "Tl = » ff elke ; ] > ie 1, ° 
Switzerland! The only effective military deterrent has been the fe 
of getting into war with the United States. If we consider the nature 
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towards a settlement, is followed by a fall in the Stock Market in New 
York and is accompanied by howls of execration against potential 
peace-makers. One is told triumphantly that Russia’s apparently more 
conciliatory attitude is the result of increasing Western strength, and 
then, with an unobserved non sequitur, that any peace talk from Russia 
is immediately to be brushed aside as a trap. The first statement is 
clearly correct and the second one foolish. If, as we are repeatedl 
told, the object of rearmament is to show Russia the dangers o 


intransigence, and to enable us to bargain from strength, then we ought 


to rejoice when the policy begins to show results—which means when 
Russia hints that she may be prepared to talk business 

The danger of the policy of “toughness” and “strength” 1s that 
those who are strong no longer feel the necessity of negotiating ; while 
they were weak, they dared not negotiate. Therefore it is never time 
for negotiation. The danger is that we may now be losing the moment 
when peace talks might be fruitful. It is not only the Russians, or the 
Leftists, Intellectuals, Labourites or any other ignorant and despised 
group who fear that war will arise from American policy. Good British 
Conservatives have said to me, (speaking in confidence of course!) 
that they are now less afraid of Soviet aggression, than of America 
refusal to use opportunities of peace-making 

[ sometimes wonder whether if America achieves “the position ¢ 
strength” which her policy avowedly seeks, she will then herself be able 
to avoid precipitating war. When America has built the thirty-five thous 
and tanks of which Mr. Truman speaks, and hundreds of thousands of 


bombers capable of destroying the whole of Europe as well as indus 
trialized Russia, will it be either economically or psychologically possib! 
to sink the tanks in Lake Michigan, scrap the aeroplanes, and tell all 
the young pilots to go home and drive tractors on the farms? 

At the moment the opportunity of tough bargaining and of possibly 
reaching a modus vivendt between the Soviet bloc and the West is 
favourable because the Soviet Union has still not switched her econom: 
development plan over to wartime production of armaments and because 
the West still has two immensely powerful bargaining counters. Thx 
Russians have ghastly memories of a rearmed Germany. Almost cet 
tainly they are ready to pay a high price to prevent it. .\ revivified 
German nationalism, led as it would now be, by much the same leader 
as those who made profits out of selling the gold teeth of men and 
women done to death in Auschwitz, is a prospect that no Russian, and 
for that matter no Pole nor Czech, can regard as anything but a decisive 


act of aggression to be met by an all-out rearmament and mobilizatio: 


of the Soviet bloc. The fact that to rearm Germany as an ally of the 
United States means that the great majority of Europeans—the mass 
of workers in Italy and France are already either Communist or utter]; 
disillusioned—-would not be on the same side as America in a wat 


would not reassure a Russian because an unarmed population will not 
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count for much in an atomic war. Therefore the West still possesses a 
superb bargaining counter in Europe. I believe that if we had been 
prepared seriously to abandon the rearmament of Germany in the Paris 
Conference we could have obtained from the Russians a disarmed 
Eastern Germany, an Austrian Treaty, and probably other important 
oncessions. 

| need scarcely point out that the same life and death issue arises 
over Japan. If the “Yellow Bastards” of Japan are to become mer 
cenary soldiers equipped and supplied with air support by America, 
then both Russia and China have no alternative but to rearm themselves 
in Asia and to occupy all such positions as they can without as far as 
possible actually starting war. Those of us who have followed Asiatic 
events during the last few years know that in Asia there are literally 
hundreds of millions of people who are not yet armed, who do not very 
clearly understand what Communism means and who seldom like what 
they see of the American way of life. It may be said that from a 
strategic point of view they seem to matter little one way or the other 
hat was a mistake that the United States made in China where some 
hundreds of millions of simple people were not Communist, nor be 
lievers in Chiang Kai-shek, nor apparently militarily significant. Today, 
as a result of American disregard of ideological factors, they are, fo: 
effective purposes, Communists and they have assumed gigantic military 
importance. The lesson is surely sufficiently severe and _ sufficiently 
recent not to be overlooked. Yet the opportunity of a bargain with the 
Soviet world which does not want Japan rearmed is apparently once 


again to be thrown away in San Francisco. 


London, August 1951 





THE WEST AND WESTERN GERMANY 
Arthur Lower * 


NTERNATIONAL POLITICS in these days of stress is mainly a matter of 
“keeping your eye on the ball.” Where is the ball? Where is the 
crucial centre of the play? Many Americans believe it is in China, 
and the world trembles while they fight it out with those of their 
countrymen who see it as being somewhere else. Canadians, so much 


‘ 


more closely attached by tradition and habit to the old world, are not 


troubled with the divided attention of their neighbours: they have little 
difficulty in seeing Europe as the portion of the field where the ball i 


Within the European field, the ball can be traced more particularly t 
Germany 

For the west as a whole, the major internal problem is still that ot 
Germany; there will be little disagreement with that. “‘What is to 


ne with Germany?” “Is Germany to be rearmed?” ‘“‘Is Germany 


+ 


become an independent nation once more?” These are questions con 
stantly heard. 

‘What is to be done with Germany?” is a doubly idle question 
In the first place, “Germany” does not exist. In the second place, the 
largest portion of it, western Germany, is rapidly getting to the point 


where it 1s not a question of doing something to her, but of working with 


her as an independent state 


i , rs ¢ lie - f a ~ . _— 

Germany” has once more, after three quarters of a century « 
impressive materialization, become an idea or at best a geographi 
expression. Konigsberg, the city where the greatest of German philos 
phers, Kant, passed his life, 1s no longer a German city, but a Russiar 


7 


Dantzig, Stettin, Breslau, all great concentrations of hundreds of thous 


ands of people each, are no longer German cities, but Polish. Dresd« 
the city of Sistine Madonna, is at best “East German.” So 1s Leipzig 
[here is no longer one Germany, strong and dominant—seventy milli 
industrious and intelligent people massed along the centre of Europe 
but four Germanies, two not more than wraiths and two divided agains 
each other. If Austria be reckoned in, there are five heirs to the « 
Germanic idea. The Germany that stretched from Memel to Basl 


from the North Sea and the Baltic to the Danube and the flat plains of 
1 Germany that must dominate Europe or be destroved by 


.< 
Russian provinces, the 





Fur ye h “er 1¢n evict Ir +t niare re the + 
urope, Nas ceased TO eCXIST nits place are tie 
Polish provinces, a pathetic Austrian republic, the satellite state, East 
*Professor of History at Queen’s University, and author of From ( ny ft 
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Germany, and western Germany, the latter a species of military pro 
tectorate fast evolving into a sovereign state. In this respect, at any 
rate, the German problem is solved: there is no Germany. 

These facts, though familiar, are worth emphasizing, for they focus 
our attention on what I am sure history will regard as one of th 
prominent phenomena of our time—the emergence of a new major 
uropean power, sufficiently strong to be counted a “great power.’ 
Such a phenomenon does not occur every day in the week. “Great 
Powers” of course, have to be distinguished from world powers. Italy, 
for example, though considered a “great power,’ has never been of 
anything but secondary status. Imperial Germany, obviously a “great 


power,” aimed for “world power or downfall’”’ and achieved downfall 


fapan also overreached herself in attempting to be a world power. But 
any co-ordinated and advanced people of fifty millions or so, forms, even 
our populous world, a group to be reckoned with, a group whose 
ulliance will always be sought and whose action may often be decisive 
The point is that the new German power—western Germany—is quite 
other than the former Germany and that its emergence will create 
quite different set of situations. Its relations with its neighbours will 


Europe will alter accordingly. 


different from those of the old Germany and the power equation of 


It may be that the western powers should have acted towards their 
portion of the German Reich so as to carry the solution of the “German 
problem” farther still. They could have gone on from dismemberment 

destruction: “delenda est Carthago,” they might have cried wit! 
Mr. Morgenthau and at the cost of suffering equal almost to that 
engendered by the Nazis, reduced them to pastoral areas. They could 


} 


ave been much more drastic, no doubt, in their measures of soctializa 
tion, in breaking up large estates and in extending peasant proprietor 
ship—though such a policy is the reverse of socialization. They could 
have acted towards western Germany as Russia has acted towards 
eastern, using the force and political manipulation necessary for creating 

satellite. But the western peoples by their own inner natures, their 
traditions of freedom and democracy, can never long play the rdle of 
forceful masters, and as for political manipulation, for that a high 
pressure creed of some sort is necessary. Russian Communism supplies 
this hot gospel, western liberalism does not: the main virtue that the 
west can claim in its plans for western Germany is that, in the Russia 


' 


ense at least, it has no plans. The practical question, in any case, is not 
vhat should have been done, but what is to be done. What is to be the 
nature of our relations with an independent Germany of some forty five 
million industrious and able people, equipped with highly technical skills 
considerable natural resources and a strategic geographical habitat ° 

Surely the question answers itself: our relations should be of such 


a4 type as to serve our interests and increase our security 


a 
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\ host of subsidiary questions also presents itself. Some of these 


1. Should we attempt to retard the pace at which western Germany 
travelling towards independence / 


} 
{ 


2. Should we attempt to draw western Germany into military 
alliance ? 

3. Should we allow her to rearm? Should we rearm her’ 
[hese questions are all easily answered 

1. We could not now prevent independence if we wished, and t 
attempt to delay it, will only irritate without accomplishing anything 
». Let us ask ourselves another question: if we are afraid of getting 
into a fight, do we want another friend or do we not? 

3. Once western Germany is independent, she will, within limits, 

» pretty much as she pleases about rearming 
[he conclusion seems to be that our ability to control the tut 


os 
_ 
? 
= 


western Germany is quite limited: we are no longer all-powerfu 
querors sitting on an occupied country 

“But then,” says someone, “western Germany, as suggested, will be 
a great power and its people are, after all, Germans. In the face of the 
rise of a new German power, are we just to sit down with folded arms ?’ 
By no means. We must have an objective, and a policy for securing 
that objective. 

In a world necessarily dominated by considerations of power, there 
is only one rational objective for the west and that is the friendliest 
possible relations with western Germany, with a view to securing her 

tive alliance and co-operation 

Policy, which is the means of securing an objective, must be based 
on Posey pie appreciation of a situation. The current situation may be 


( ated as follows: 

. The German peril, as of the last two wars, is almost certainly over 
nd over for as long as can be bain. TI e reasons for this conclusio: 
ire 


1. The tremendous military defeat that Germany suffered, plus tl 
even more appalling civil destruction through bombing. Anyone wh 
has been in western Germany of late years can testify to the destruction, 


\ 


the consequent misery and the extent to which the fighting spirit ha 


been taken out of the western Germans 
2. The dismemberment. The Germany of Bismarck, the German 
f blood and iron, is no more. People in the west find it hard to realize 


any of the immediate post 
states, than we are to 


that simple fact. We are closer to the 
Napoleonic period, with its variety 
Bismarck’s and Hitler’s Germany \s long as the former Germany 





remains dismembered, none of its parts can again dominate Europe or 


1ation that could end division 


and put the scattered limbs together again would be the defeat of Russia 
1 : . 13 
1 itee that even a third worl 





r\ 


ly 
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war actually would end dismemberment. German unity is ended and 
what we have to deal with is a fourth western European great power, of 
about the same population as Great Britain, France and Italy, one 

hose potential weight is much greater than Italy’s, somewhat greater 
than that of France and rather less than that of Great Britain, one which 
should take up a foreseeable place in a fairly symmetrical quadrilateral 
3. Western Germany’s fear of Russian communism: this will exist 


as long as the Russians continue in a position to occupy. Western 
Germans will be extremely anxious to avoid anything that might bring; 
the Russians on to their soil. 

The reasonably good character and record of the present Germar 
rovernment and its evident desire for good relations with France 

5. The impression—and an impression is not sus it 

which the observer gets in Germany is that the lunatic side of th 
German nature has had its last big fling. History possibly reinforces 


the impression, for most great modern nations have, at a given point 


n their development, suffered from acute attacks of expansionism. An 
developing culture generates ideas, ideas which seem to possess universa 
significance and which it seems must be carried as “Blessings” to the 
inregenerate. France had two attacks of this evangelistic disease, first 


der Louis XIV and then as a result of her revolution Nineteenth cen 
tury England acquired a white man’s burden and became a weary Titan 
The United States, as every Canadian knows, had a bad attack « 


1 


Manifest iad her Divine Mission and now Russia ha 


hers, though she will not admit to the divinity of it. Germany had her 


is it too much to say that she has had hers? 
6. The ordinary, average Germans, who are necessarily in the vast 


. | | 17 
ajority, no better and no worse than other peoples, are just as capa 
t working out self-government for themselves as others—if no invasion 
1 1 ° ¢ 1" 
takes place. We all have to fight our way torward to self-government 


T 1 ee ok ie cata none sath . “AWUFCe : 7 
It does not take much of an acquaintance with the course of history t 


»w how painful the process is, how slowly a people forges the inst 
tutions necessary to it and how great a miracle it is if it comes withi: 
measurable distance of the goal. There is nothing naturally inevitabl 
ibout self-government, democracy and liberalism. The English-speaking 

eoples alwavs think there 1s, because for centuries they had the benefit o 
isolation in a small island where, by the happy accident of forces being 
n balance, they could work out their solution undisturbed. What the 


. Ae pinto Canepee 16 ae Base tac ra a 
rget 1s that their success is altogether exceptional in human exper 


e, and that other peoples are not to be written off as hopeless if the 
~ f fal cr 1 . ° | | 
‘annot go over the same course in a fifth of the time. They forget that 


the extraordinary sense of historical continuit) 





| , Se ee ee ae } tiie tats 
sed—something which not even the Americar 
' 
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ne in English-speaking countries, pull out a rusty old statute 
Edward III with which to confound the innocent judge? The Germa: 
people, so strikingly like ourselves—I mean like us Canadians—must 


given time to get to the point to which we, by inherited rather thar 
personal virtue, have been carried 

B. The major phenomenon of the modern world is its limited and 
precarious balance of power as between Russia plus China and the Unite 

States plus Western Europe 

] 


Within the western group, there is almost as pronounced a la 


balance as there is overnicety of balance between east and west. The 
power of the United States is so great that it reduces all the rest, th 
historic great powers of France and Great Britain not excluded, t 


something like subordination. The same might be said, of course, of th 


eastern group except in that China is obviously too big to be a 
ate. In the western, the strength of the United States will be generally 
approved, but not always+its wisdom. It is thus essential for other 
members of the western group to possess enough weight to prevent thei 
giant acting in ways that would be fatal to all. The restraining influence 
Great Britain, and possibly Canada, upon American action at tl 


moment is quite evident. .\nother great power within the western orbit 
vould be an added weight in this direction, tending to bring the over 
‘Iming strength of the United States somewhat closer to equilibriut 
with the rest. One of the problems of the democratic nations at the 
moment is this overwhelming American strength, for it constantly tempt 
\mericans either to give orders—not exactly democratic procedure — 

» “go it alone’ as General MacArthur wants to do. A new great power 


vithin the western world would bring us closer to a condition of ! 


ference, and thus of international democracy. This might not make for 
var strength, which favours undivided authority, but it would strengther 
that higher federalism into which the west, thanks to Russia, is drift 
This “higher federalism” is not likely to undergo close integrati 


long time to con the best we could expect of the west, whet! 
if 


ier the form of NATO, [European Union, or what not, is 


loose form of integration, barely reaching the stature of confederatic 

let alone federation. Western Germany, in forming part of such 
rganization would preserve as much freedom of action as its othe 
_ t 

members, and perhaps a little more, for being the frontier of the 

t would alwavs be open to it to flirt with eitl 


ler party. There is nothi 


] th, 


hinted at more trequently in western Germany than that 1 good tern 


are not forthcoming trom the west, western Germany may turn to thi 
east. The exact expression of this takes many forms: its basis lie 
simply in geography-—western Germany 1s between west and east. At 
s f ] o rp areew _ 1 131 ie j 
the moment and for a long time to come, there seems little likelihood 


western Germany turning towards the east, but her statesmen wi 


> 


always play this card as best they can. This is not too pleasant a situ 
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tion tor the westerners, but it may tend to make us cautious where 
caution is necessary. 

strong western Germany would tend to make both east and west 
less sure of themselves. The old Germany was so powerful that Russia 
ind the west were twice driven together against her. Western Germany 
is not likely to become this strong, but she may become strong enough 
to fill the uneasy gap that now stretches from France to Poland 


before the war ended, repre 


] 


“Germany” today, as many people foresaw 
sents a power vacuum and the west and the east in rushing out to fill it 
have come into unaccustomed contact with each other, to the vast injur: 

their relations. Western Germany’s mere existence, may as time 
goes on, decrease the pressure between east and west. The dismember 
ment of the old Germany may thus turn out to have been one of the 
najor gains from the last war. It was catastrophic to the Germans but 
} 


t removed a sure source of war from Europe and may have produced 


| 


power not heavy enough to turn the scales but of just about the right 
eight for adjustment of the balance between east and west 


( It 1s not to be suggested that the mere recovery of western Gern 
s likely to close the rift between east and west. There is nothing on the 


yrizon that will close that, for in essence it is a deep spiritual conflict 
ble of resolution. It is comparable to the religious wars of th 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in which Catholicism and Protesta: 
ism struggled for the soul of Europe. These wars, complicated and dom 
every species of power interest, dragged on for a century anc 
half, and eventually subsided merely to pass into the lesser degree « 
uspicion and mistrust that we as Canadians know only too well still 
inues to mark the relations between Protestants and Catholics 


‘Religious’ wars are not necessarily waged for religious obiects: t! 


int is that where two religions are in bitter rivalry, the religious issu 
embitters every phase of relationship. Communism and liberalism art 
irtually religious; they are at least “‘ways of life.” The strug 
etween them has many of the traits of a religious struggl 
\mong these traits, the lack of possibilit % comprom} er] 
e most mspicuous: the struggle vill go one and oO! until her ¢ 
rld bursts into fame once more or some kind of tacit ymmodati 
r ed s betwe Catholics and Protestant vhi ll enal 
each side to live in uneasy toleration of the other. The battle will ¢ 
on long after the present generation has passed away. Vict 
to the side having the longest wind, not to the runner geared to tl 
undred-yard dash 

This fact alone icates the direction our wester licy must take 
we would be foolish indeed, if we took any chance of the other 
apturing the potentially strong ally, western Germany 

Our objective, it may be re-iterated, the only common-sense obje 
ive, must be to line up western Germany v s. But what pe ! 
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policies, should follow from the foregoing estimate ot the current 
situation / 

One simple suggestion for winning western Germany may be made 
ve shall win western Germany if we trust her and make her people 
relatively contented. After the first world war, the republican gover: 
ment set up in Germany had to bear the odium of defeat and of the 
economic cataclysm that ruined the best elements of the German people 
In the light of their tribulations, it is little wonder that the Germar 
people succumbed to the quack remedies of Hitler. The Canadian 
people, if similarly situated, would have done so too, and just as quickly 


So far, the west has at least avoided some of the worst mistal 


made after the last war. “Unconditional surrender’ may have been 

mistake but it at least put the blame where it ought to be: negotiation 
with a post-Hitler government which would have gone on to become 
the new post-war government would merely have reduplicated th 
situation of 1918. It was much better to wipe the slate clean and thet 


bring a government into existence which had no responsibility for 
thing that had gone before. The present government, freely chosen four 


vears after the defeat——bv a people on whom defeat had for the first 


time made a deep impression—at least was not damned from its birt! 
and so has a fighting chance. Moreover, its first term of office h 
aa ae ee 


COMICIGed Wit 


| 


1 considerable economic recovery and the gradual strugg] 


out of that condition of complete hopelessness which the resounding 
defeat engendered. More significant still, many, perhaps most, Germans 
today see where all the nonsense in which many of them indulged ha: 
got them: talk of Germans as “supermen” would not make very good 
ense in Germany just now. The war went a long way to cut tl 
German down to size. 

That is one reason why relatively good relations now obtain betwee 


western Germany and France: plain people see that friendliness is bette: 





than the noisy lunacies of Hitlerism. Moreover, the west of Germany i 
close to France and it is the region in which French culture has made 
its deepest historical penetrations. That section of former Germany in 


which western Europe seemed most remote and alien is now finding out 
the real meaning of the term alien. Meanwhile it, the Prussia of thy 
Russia. Add to suct 


you get a number 


Junkers, is not in Germany but in Poland or 
points western Germany’s fear of Russia and 
powerful factors throwing that country towards the west 

Nor is a revival of Nazism greatly to be feared. The German 
character cannot be radically different from that of other peoples. Giv« 
a community suffering, disappointment and calamity; give it centuries 
of subjugation in petty states; give it, in short, German history and 
you will get such results as those we know too well. Give it freedom, 
assurance, self-respect and it will behave like other free and self-assured 
communities, becoming war-like if necessary, but not necessarily war-like 
If peace and confidence be established, other major questions come 
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close to answering themselves. Should we enlist German troops, for 
example? Clear the ground by asking whether German troops will 


enlist. Current information is that young Germans are fed up with t 
goose-step, fed up with the officer corps. Along with this go reports 
that while western German youth can see little purpose in whooping uy 
lationalism in its present truncated country, it is beginning to discover 
culture of the west, of which it is historically a part. Thinking peopl 
easily see that the aeroplane has made narrow boundaries almost ridicu 


purpose in a great co-operative effort to create anew and defend the 


lous. The western German, who knows by hard experience what can 
come down out of the skies, may be predisposed to association with a 


bigger and more significant unit than western Germany: the idea of 
European union associated with the Council of Europe seems made for 


Lots 


him 
The time has long gone by when argument was necessary for an 
ncrease in western power. It would now be sheer foolishness to neglect 


the possibilities of western Germany and no statesman in his right mind 
would do other than attempt to attach them to his side. The only 


1uestion is how thev are to be attached and what 1s the wisest wav of 


pr¢ ceeding. 

The main lines are clear: treedom and reasonable prosperity is the 
first desideratum. A new basis for western German spiritual health, 
probably to be found in European union or membership in the North 
\tlantic Treaty Organization, is the second. General Eisenhower 
relieved many a German of his worst spiritual affliction when he said, 
in measured emphasis, that the German soldier had not lost his honour 
or, as we would put it, his self-respect General [isenhower spoke as 


commander of the army of the Atlantic alliance—NATO. Here perhaps 
is the great imaginative political ideal that will catch up the western 
(German, along with the rest of us, in a reconciliation of local autonomy 


( 


and great wide-ranging and creative structural conceptions 


Kingston, Ont., July 195] 





TRADE UNIONISM IN WEST GERMANY 
Peter Dobell* 


] 
r IS STRANGE that the intentions of the Allied occupation of Germany 
following the Second World War have not provoked much discussio1 
and controversy outside Germany. For the first time in recorded 


history the victors tried to re-educate the conquered people and reform 


their institutions, not that they might become a servile dependency, but 
that they might later resume the responsibilities of an independent 
nation. In view of the uniqueness and extreme ambitiousness of these 


aims, why 1s it that these aspects have scarcely been noticed or c 
mented upon? One supposes it is because the spirit of the aims is s 
much a part of the twentieth century, so completely in line with con 
temporary development, and their origin confirms this impression 


The main ground behind the decision to undertake a long-term 
occupation of Germany was the belief that something had gone wrong 
with that country, and that this something could be corrected. Two 
things inspired this belief. First, the beguiling effect of the general 
peace and harmony of the nineteenth century which caused people t 
regard this state as of the natural order of things. Second, the greatly 


developed social sciences which supplied both the methods of analysis 


1 , +h . Kdene - , “ - $6 be 
and gave men the confidence to apply them to the German “problem 
During the last decade, book after book has appeared, by psychologists, 
historians, economists, sociologists, political scientists and philosophers 


explaining why Germany has strayel from the paths of peace ar 


suggesting, unless the author were a pessimist or a cynic, what reforms 
| 


were nee 


ed to restore the equilibrium. This is the spirit which n 


vated the idealistic, and for us significant, aspect of the occupation. And 
it was these same ideas, lumped together indiscriminately, which 
ided the policy 
Che tragedy « t s caused n the more ( t1\ 
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ng? But the conse 6h on daaeley of Mids set ee Gers 
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power within the Germany body politic may continue for many years. 
Moreover, the German idealist is frequently more dangerous than his 
British counterpart, because he tends to mix dogmatism with utopianism, 
and to drive through his ideal solution regardless of practical 
consequences. 

Typical of this German idealism is the demand of the West German 
Trade Union Federation for Mitbestimmungsrecht (right of co-partner 
ship). Although apparently inspired by moderate syndicalist writings, 
the real objectives of the proposal are political. In fact, the trade union 
ists believe that Mitbestimmungsrecht will so strengthen their positio1 
that they will be able in the future to save Germany from revolution 
and dictatorship. 

Noble as this aim is, it conceals from view the very danger which the 
trade unionists wish to avoid. It is quite possible that the pursuit of 
Mitbestimmungsrecht might so weaken the Trade Union Federation that 


the way to dictatorship would again be opened. The German trade union 


movement is at present both large and well-organized, and therefore in 
a position to play a constructive rdle in the future. It is a platitude to 
remark that organized trade unions are essential as a counter-balance to 
the power of monopolistic industry, 1n order that harmony in the 
modern democratic state may be maintained. So long as the Western 
German unions conserve and develop their strength, there is hope 
for democracy in Germany. By pressing for a half share in the manage- 
ment of industry, they threaten to destroy this vital balance in one of 
two ways. Either the trade unions may become strong enough to 
dominate the state, thus exercising irresponsible power—although this 
possibility is so unlikely that it can scarcely be regarded as an alternative 
Or the trade unions may lose much power, whether they do in fact 
succeed in securing the legal enforcement of Mitbestimmungsrecht or 
not. In the latter case, the German worker will be disillusioned because 
the statutory application of the proposal 1s most unlikely for some time at 
least to have the wondrous results which he is being encouraged to 
expect. And he will be equally disillusioned by the failure of the Fed 
eration to secure its demands 

If this argument is correct, it will be apparent that the West German 


} 


rade Union Federation is taking a risk in concentrating its attention 


nd effort so exclusively on Mitbestiummungsrecht. Why, then, has it 


1 he 


adopted this policy? Before answering this question, we must trace it 


some of the essential background of German trade unionism 


I] 


[he German trade union movement has made a remarkable recover 


} 


since the end of the war. In this development trade unionists have had 


every assistance from the Allies; indeed, during the early stages, Allied 


ficials took the initiative 


All free unions having been completel) 
lies wisely decided to begin reconstruction 


+ 
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slightly in the thre 


at the lowest level. Although the policy differed 


Western zones, the main lines of development were the same: initially 
the election of local committees (working under constant Allied guid 
ince), followed by their gradual fusion into zonal industrial unions 
ind later, into national industrial unions, this process being complet 
by October, 1949. Simultaneously, these unions formed the W« 

German Trade Union Federation 

The most encouraging feature of this rapid development has beet 
the success which the unions have had in overcoming their principa 
pre-war weakness—-that of division on confessional and political lines 
into three competing federations. In addition, by combining to form 
sixteen major industrial unions, they have secured a simple, manageal 
structure, and are also spared most of the jurisdictional and organiza 
tional difficulties which plague British and American trade unionisn 
Their sincerity and honest effort have had a just reward. Out of 
working population of about 13,000,000 in West Germany, no less thar 
5,000,000 are trade unionists, and of these the vast majority belong 
one of the major unions 

The Federation and the separate unions are in a position to pla 
an active and progressive ro/e in German politics. Apart from thet 
large numbers and careful organization, they have other advantages 
Communist membership and influence is small. The German laboure: 
is Class-conscious, and as a result the movement has a strong corporate 
sense; this sense has been strengthened by the rough and often brutal 
treatment of all trade unionists by the Nazis. The trade union move 
ment has successfully avoided becoming too closely connected with any 
one party in order to preserve freedom of action, although its policy 
inevitably coincides in numerous respects with that of the Social 
Democrats 

The Federation has occasionally undertaken constructive work. It 
played a very necessary part in maintaining public confidence in the 
Deutschemark after the Currency Reform of June, 1948. Twice it has 
pressed successfully for measures to keep down the cost-of-living. It 
carries on an excellent and extensive educational programme, thoug! 
many foreigners consider that rather too much of this programme 
directed at passing on to the German labourer the massive burden 


German kultur. Nevertheless, observers acquainted with trade unionisin 


1 | | P 7 | ‘ . 
in other countries have been disappointed by the types of activit 
indertaken by the West German Jrade Union Federation. Thev are 


ot the opinion that the Federation 1s tailing to carry out the true tunct1 


| } 5 I ® 4 . - ° ¢ " 
of the trade union, that ot looking out tor the interests of the individua 
workers. Instead it chases the panacea of Alitbestimmungsrecht—t} 


right of co-partnership in industry 
Che fundamental reason for this failure is the over-centralization ot 
the whole trade union structure. That this fact 1s itself the consequen 


} an ] ’ an ‘ : ; os } _ | 
( the German workers lack of Initiative 1s, of course, undeniable Hut 
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equally, over-centralization stifles the development of initiative. The 
result is that union policy is made on the highest levels, and reflects very 
little the day-to-day interests of the average labourer. 
Like the British TUC, the West German Trade Union Federation 
1s no independent powers. It exists to co-ordinate the activities of 
‘fe separate unions, to speak for the movement as a whole to govern 
ment and to the public, and to carry out the educational programme. 
The real power lies with the major industrial unions. Their most 
important activity is the negotiation of wage contracts which apply to 
the whole of their industry. This system was introduced and made 
compulsory during the first years of the Weimar Republic—at trade 
union insistence. It is interesting and significant that all attempts by the 
\llies to persuade German unionists or industrialists to work out their 
differences by voluntary conciliation have failed completely. Although 
the machinery has been established, it has not been used. 
The individual unions are also highly centralized in structure. Under 
edch national headquarters there are generally Bezirk (district) organi- 
zations, and subordinate to them, the Ortsverwaltungen (local authori 
ties), each covering a municipality or group of municipalities. The 
significant feature of this system is that below the Ortsverwaltung there 
is virtually nothing. There is no equivalent in Germany of the Ameri- 
can local or the British factory branch, and this means that the 
workers have no opportunity of assembling to discuss union affairs. 
Indeed, they only come together as trade unionists once a year to elect 
their representatives on the Ortsverwaltung 
The place of the union branch 1s taken by the Betriebsrat (factory 
council). This institution was made compulsory for all factories by a 
statute of 1919. Since it is unique, it can only be described by analogy 
It resembles most the company union, both in form and in power. Yet 
in one of its functions it is closer to a sort of compulsory joint consulta 
tion committee, and for this purpose it includes a minority of mana 
gerial appointees. The Betriebsrat varies in number from six to twenty, 
depending on the number of employees of the factory, and it is cus 
tomary for companies to excuse the principal members from thei 
ordinary work, while continuing to pay them a weekly wage 
The principle of the etriebsrat is rather utopian. At the time o 
ts conception it was intended that it should represent the employee 
ind advise management on problems within the factory. In fact, in most 


ee 5 
ases it has fulfilled 


neither objective. In German industry it is not 
usual to have a personnel manager, and the duties with which he would 
be charged in Britain—at times in co-operation with the trade union 
are undertaken by the Betriebsrat: the local application of the national 


wage scale and holiday schedule, the supervision of all meetings held by 


the workers of the factory, the inspection of safety precautions, the 


administration of factory weliare schemes and the hearing of individual 


grievances. This development is a source of great satisfaction to 
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German industrialists. But because the Betriebsrat has become little 
more than a department of management rather than an organ for the 
expression and fertilization of workers’ opinion, it tends to be apathetic, 
so much so that even those which are Communist-dominated usually 
accede voluntarily to the proposals of management. In any case, this 
tendency is inevitable, since the Betrichsrat has no recognized means o 
opposing management, should it wish to 

The Betriebsrat is an insidious institution. On the one hand 
through its utilization by management, it reinforces the patriarchal 
tendency of German industry. On the other—and this is still mors 
important-——it deprives the trade unions of much potential strengt! 
Clearly the functions of the Betrtehsrat include those matters which 
most directly affect the worker from day to day; and it is throug! 
their concern for these same matters that British and American 
unions gain and retain the loyalty of their members. It is true that 
most of the members of the Betriehsrat and even the majority of the 
factory employees may belong to the union; yet the latter as an organi 
zation has nothing to do with these problems on a local level. There 
fore the German worker can never feel that his trade union is 
interested in his own personal welfare, nor can he see any way in whicl 
he as an individual can influence the policy of his union. 

The strangest fact of all is that German trade unionists seem ut 
aware ot the serious implications of the Betriebsrat system. Quite the 
yprove ot it! In contrast, the industrialist, while de 


lighted to use it tor his own ends, will rarely show in confidential 


reverse—they 
conversation the slightest respect for the Betriebsrat as an institution of 


the workers. These two views illustrate the difference between the 


trade unionist and the industrialist in Germany: the former, utopian, 

little maive, and—as a result of the decimation of trade union leadership 
by the Nazis—either too old or y ung and inexperienced; the latte: 
patriarchal, shrewd and very realistic. This difference both accounts for 


the demand of the Trade Union Federation for A/ithestimmungsr 
nd explains the surprising absence of opposition on the part of Germar 
industrialists 


The preoccupation of the West German ‘lrade Union Federatior 


with Mitbestimmungsrecht at a time when the German working class is 
iced with so many urgent economic problems—unemployment, a hous 
ing shortage, high prices—is considered by British and American « 
servers as a dangerous disregard for rational priorities. Yet it is not 
that the Federation is unaware of the existence of these problems. 
has made proposals tor reform which in overnment hous 
programme and a vigorous employment policy. But the impression 
gains from talking to unionists is that they do not have their heart 
these proposals. Their chief concern, the point of their most consistent 
effort and the only plan for which they have attempted to awaken wid 
interest among the workers 1s Mithestimmunagsrecht 
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To understand properly the reasons for this pre-occupation with a 
long-term utopian project at the present critical period of reconstruction, 
It is necessary to distinguish between and answer two separate questions : 
what do the trade unions expect to gain from Mitbestimmungsrecht? 
\nd in the light of this information, why have they turned to it? 

The main arguments which trade unions use in urging Mitbestim- 
mungsrecht are political. They are all convinced—apparently, at least 
that it will prevent the establishment of a dictatorship in the future in 
several ways: by giving the trade unions (naturally regarded as the 
epitome of democracy) great power in national life, by making it 
impossible for “capitalists” to give money to support right-wing parties 
(a cause of dictatorship greatly over-estimated by trade unionists), by 


reducing tension between capital and labour, and by stimulating the 
democratic spirit of the German worker through participation in 
management. 

In contrast, how vague and tentative are the economic and social 
advantages which they advance in its favour! Some claim that 
Mitbestimmungsrecht will bring a reduction in the numbers of unem- 
ployed; others that it will lead to greater efficiency in German industry 
(this remark is usually followed by some contemptuous comment about 
the backwardness and ignorance of the German industrialist). Yet in 
neither case can speakers give substantial arguments to support their 
opinions. Even more nebulous are the social advantages to which they 
look forward. They state confidently that the worker will be enabled 
by Mitbestimmungsrecht to lead a happier and fuller life. Then it is 
customary for the speaker to continue with some oblique reference t 
“socialization.”” And what is socialization’ one asks. The most one can 
discover is that it is not nationalization (which is correctly criticized 
for its tendency toward impersonality). But, whether Mitbestim 
mungsrecht is the fulfilment of ‘socialization’ or merely a preliminary 
step is a question which no one appears able to answer. 


It is exceedingly important to understand that the real attraction « 
Mitbestimmungsrecht for the German trade unionists is the political 
consequences which they suppose it will have. The social and economi 
to 


advantages are never more than secondary arguments to be usec 
convince those who are sceptical of its political wisdom and feasibi 
Nor is the emphasis other than one might expect. It follows, with all its 
impracticability and utopian conception, directly from the Germaz 
character and from the experiences of the past generation. 

The trade union leaders suffered more from the Nazis than an 
other group in Germany excepting the Jews and the Communists 
Consequently there are no Germans more anxious to prevent the growth 
of another authoritarian régime. Moreover, they have accepted partial 
responsibility for the failure of the Weimar Republic. The rivalry 


1 


etween the three trade union federations prevented the movement 


whole from taking that concert action which they now believe might 
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have checked Hitler’s rise to power. Having at last overcome success 
fully their confessional differences, trade union leaders have felt the 
further obligation to take positive steps to defend political democracy 
Mitbestimmungsrecht is the expression of this aim. 

The aim is in itself most laudable. It is evidence of a sincere desire 
to assist and t» assist prominently in the building of a strong democrati 
government in western Germany. The trade union leaders have given 
further evidence of their sincerity by their constant and_ successful 
attempts to prevent’ their members from striking tor higher wages. 


lave 


Taking account of the weak state of the German economy, thev | 
seen that the only hope for the recovery of the foreign markets and the 
restoration of a stable balance of payments lies in maintaining competi 
tive prices. Admittedly there are several British economists who have 
criticized aspects of this policy, urging that it has been applied so 
rigorously as to encourage deflation. Nevertheless, this criticism in no 
way detracts from the sincerity and praise-worthiness of their aim. 

Given the desire of the West German trade unionist to secure political 
democracy, Mitbestimmungsrecht is the natural product of his character 
and training. Many are Marxists, disillusioned by their war-time obser 
vations of the Soviet Union, they have turned back to the moderate 
syndicalists for inspiration and faith. The proposals now being pressed 
by the Federation are an adaptation of some principles of syndicalism 
to the needs, as interpreted by German trade union theorists, of the 
present situation. A/itbestimmungsrecht is further characteristic of the 
desire to have the power and position of national organizations legally 
necognized ; which means, in fact, that they prefer the form to the fact 
of power. This tendency accounts, for instance, for the satisfaction 
which trade unionists feel with the ineffective and powerless Betriebsrat 
system. Moreover, the highly centralized trade union structure, which 
checks all initiative except that which originates at the highest levels, 
explains why the Federation has adopted as its principal objective a 
policy, the success of which is very uncertain and which will in any case 
take many years to be realized. 

Of course, the German trade union leaders face certain difficulties 
which make strong alternative policies hazardous to follow. The con 
fessional differences continue unresolved just below the surface, threat 
ening to break open the whole movement. These differences are closely 
linked to the equally inflammable distinction between socialist and 
laissez-faire conceptions of government economic policy. If the Trade 
Union Federation were to elect to follow a policy which was either 
socialist or /aisses-faire, it would not only divide the movement on this 
issue, but 1t would re-open the confessional dispute. Hence the Federa 
tion has adopted and clings anxiously to JVitbestimmungsrecht which, 
while revolutionary enough to attract the Marxists and ex-Marxists, is 
also compatible (albeit very uncertainly) with the laissez-faire concep 
tion of government policy 
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Some observers find it strange that German trade unionists do not 
appear to have profited from British consideration and rejection of guild 
socialism. But this, too, is explained by the German experiences of the 
past two decades. During the Nazi régime, the free trade unions were 
dishanded. Naturally the ideas of the leaders did not develop during this 
time. Moreover, being prevented from maintaining normal relations 
with other trade union movements, they lost contact with experiments 
ibroad. This ignorance of conditions and ideas in foreign countries 
persists until the present. In spite of efforts by Al’ e1 officials to fill the 
gap, German labour leaders have not yet caught up—to such an extent 
that even the German Minister of Labour expressed in conversation the 
firm belief that German workers are better off than their British counter- 
rts. It is no wonder that with this sort of ignorance, the objections to 


pa 
guild socialism have not been sufficiently considered by the German 
trade union leaders. 

Finally the effect of defeat and the occupation may account for some 
of the enthusiasm which trade unionists feel for Mitbestimmungsrecht. 
\fter all, they are before everything Germans who have suffered from 
the inevitable humiliation of defeat and, even more, from the patronizing 
criticisms of German institutions by some of the more insensitive mem- 
bers of the Allied control commissions. Now that they have hit on 
Mitbestimmungsrecht they cling to it as being a new conception, an 


original contribution to trade unionism. This pride is natural, however 


unfortunate it may be. The result is that the more Mitbestimmungsrecht 
is criticized, the more strongly do they feel convinced of its originality 
and of the certainty of its success. 

II] 


What are the institutions which the Trade Union Federation con 
siders necessary for the satisfactory achievement of Mitbestimmungs 


recht? Their form is outlined in a draft law proposed last July in the 


Bundestag in the name of the Federation—incidentally the first signifi 
cant action of the newly-formed Federation—which has since been much 
discussed by those Germans whose interests are affected. 

The proposals fall into two categories: those concerning the indi 
vidual factory and those relating to the economy as a whole. The 
former, which is the more important, comprises two principal reforms: 
first, the establishment in all companies of a new managerial position, 
that of personnel manager, the trade unions being given the statutory 
right to appoint a nominee of theirs to all such positions; secondly, the 
right to appoint fifty per cent of the boards of directors of all companies 

On a wider basis, the unions are claiming the right to be represented 
on local and national B 
creation of a National Economic Council of one hundred and fifty 


members, again fifty per cent trade union appointed, the function of 


Q 


which would be to advise the government on all economic matters. 


Joards of Trade. As well, they are seeking the 
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It is surprising, if one considers the revolutionary nature of these 
proposals, how restricted has been the opposition. Businessmen and 


idustrialists have accepted the general principles, and none of the 
1 


political parties in the Bundestag have criticized them. However, there 


re three objections to details of the Mithestimmungsrecht proposals 


le jointly by right wing parties and industrialists 
inst the demand for full parity of repre 


l 
entation on the company boards of directors; they have condemned the 


ch have been ma 


| 
[hese groups have spoken aga 


right of unions to nominate persons not already employed by the company 
to which they are to be. appointed ; and they have argued for the limita- 
tion of the application of Mitbestimmungsrecht to those factories em- 
ploying more than one thousand men, rather than to all those employing 
twenty or more men 
That German employers have restricted their opposition to these 
Is of Mithestimmungsrecht is very significant. This suggests that, 
apart from the first two objections (the third is a dispute over the scope 
rather than the form of the proposal), they see nothing to fear in its 
general provisions ; that is, they are satished that there are serious wea 
nesses overlooked or deliberately ignored by the unions. Indeed, an 
alysis of Mitbestimmungsrecht confirms this impression, and indicates 
further that even if all the specific proposals to which the employers have 
objected were conceded, the influence of the unions through management 
would be likely to remain small for a long time 
Consider the position of the unions on the boards of directors, either 
with or without full paritv. How are they to find enough trained and 
‘apable men to sit on these boards, even should they aim at first at the 
ippointment of only one capable person per board? When this problen 
is pointed out, union leaders answer with wonderful optimism that men 
can be trained in six months as company directors (this remark is 
Iways accompanied by a knowing look!). But for the past two year 
oint management has existed in the steel and coal industries; never 
theless, a senior British official of the Heavy Industries Branch of the 
Control Commission was not aware that this practice had ever been 
introduced into the industries which he supervises, so little had it affected 
their management for better or worse. Indeed, taking into account 


German respect for the expert, it is obvious that for a long time at least 


} 


the boards of directors would continue to be dominated by employers 

here would be exceptions, but the exceptions would prove the rule 
Similar objections can be made to other aspects of the Federation’s 

proposals. How will the unions find representatives to act as personnel 


managers and to sit on the National Economic Council? Do they reall) 


expect a body of one hundred and fifty men to give sound and expert 
advice on economic matters’ And is there not a danger that the per- 
sonnel manager may be compromised in the eyes of the employees, when, 


ypointee (though earning the salary of a manager), he has 


1 
t 
} ] ] } 9 ; — ant } > . ~ae - . 2 
nevertheless to take decisions against what they regard as their interest 
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[V 
(hese criticisms invite the fundamental question: is the West 
German Trade Union Federation making a dangerous mistake in pur 
VWitbestimmungsrecht so determindley and exclusively at this 
time? The answer to this question clearly depends on whether this 
ursuit is likely to harm the trade unions. The whole force of th 


rument worked out above points to an affirmative conclusion. And 
this argument holds, even if the proposals are accepted without being 


bstantially modified, as the compromise recently worked out for the 


Steel and Coal industries suggests is likely to occur. 
Even more important are the consequences of the hasty pursuit of 
VWithestimmungsrecht for the future development of Western Germany 


\gain our criterion must be whether or not it threatens to do harm 
\nd again, the evidence suggests that it will. For there can be no doubt 


id ag 
that the German trade unions represent at present’a powerful group 
united in oppposition to dictatorship, in spite of the belief of many 
individual workers that they were better off under Hitler. Accordingly 
the danger that the power of the unions may be diminished is ground 
for general alarm. 


l This can only be done if the Germar 


How is this danger to be met? 
leaders recover a sense of proportion. However, in making this 
ism, it must be remembered that much of the responsibility for this 
loss of proportion lies with the Allies. For it was Allied critics who did 
most to popularize the cult of “what has gone wrong with Germany : 
ind to recommend drastic solutions to this “problem.” Now, fortunate; 
circumstances have forced the Allies to discard this approach and to 
return to the more conventional and normal relations which usuall 
They have recognized that, where the cause of 


il 


"101 
itl 


hold between nations 
patient’s mental illness is unknown, the surest means of securing recovery 
is to avoid untried cures and to treat the patient as a sane human being 

If the German trade union leaders are to avoid endangering their own 
rganization and their country, they must follow suit. They must 
ecognize frankly that there are limits to the efficacy of drastic and 
ntried reforms; and, as the Allies have been obliged to do, they must 
put aside the “kill or cure” mentality which has led to the pre-occupatior 


with Mitbestimmungsrecht. They must accept a ré/e in German develo] 
ment more in keeping with the purpose and strength of their organiza 
tion. Instead of plaving the St. George of political democracy, let them 


I 


he 


concentrate on the commonplace, yet fundamental, objectives of th 
trade union, that of looking after the day-to-day interests of the worke: 


ind of providing a means for the expression and development of hi 
ideas. For it should be clear from this analysis that the German trade 
union movement lags behind some of the more advanced movement 
precisely in these respects. 

By all means let the German trade union leaders continue to worl 
for the adoption of Mitbestimmungsrecht, but not to the exclusion of all 





ther constructive activity. And if the proposals should be made law, 
it is to be hoped that they will not then relax their efforts, content that 
Germany would be henceforth protected from dictatorship. In fact, let 


} 


timmungsrecht become the long-term objective of an integrated 
and rational policy for action. It is possible that, it Mithestimmungsrecht 
were effectively, moderately and practically applied, it might do some 


+ 
| ] 


) 


ig to make up for the enervating influence of the Betriebsrat system 
{t might even point a way out of the . 1 1c into which tarde unions 
h 


ire being led by their demand for full employment. Indeed, the prin- 


ciples are so radical that it would be short-sighted to reject them without 
giving them the consideration which they deserve. The principal objec- 
tion being made here is to the hastiness, the dogmatism and the ex- 
clusiveness of the Federation’s pursuit of Witbestimmungsrecht. For 


a | — a oe ees a ‘ +} , . — ; 

unless the German labour leaders appreciate the dangerous consequences 
' 

1 


ify it accordingly, they may make it impossibl 


for the trade unions to support democracy with the effectiveness which 
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he explosive development of television in the United States during 
the past five vears has startled manv people into a sudden awaren 
the revolution in communications that has engulfed the 


world in the first half of this century. Although actually happ 


1 
he 


vith great swiftness, especially since 1920, the development of t 

circulation press (including such phenomena as comic books and p 

magazines), the movies and the radio seems to have crept up « 

gradually and almost insidiously, so that we have taken these te 

gical triumphs more or less for granted without really being aw: 

the cultural revolution they have brought in their train. There has 
ft 


a tendency by and large either passively to accept or to ignore 


"Ss 
modern instruments of mass entertainment and communication 
the exciting advent of television, with its obvious and powerful 1 

our pattern of living, has caused many thoughtful people to 


isking seriously and anxiously how the new weapons of thoug 
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being used—by whom, for what purposes, in whose interests, and t 
ponder what they are doing to ourselves, our values and our society. 

For more than twenty-five years Gilbert Seldes has been an appreci 
itive consumer, a successful practitioner and a brilliant critic of Ameri 
an movies, radio and television—‘“the popular arts” as he calls them 
In the introduction to his provocative and highly readable book he 
writes : 

I have somewhat reluctantly been forced to the conclusion 
that our mass entertainments are, practically speaking, the great 
creative arts of our time. In the traditional sense they are seldom 
considered as arts and are condemned because they are un- 
creative. . . . The creative action of these arts begins after the 
movie or radio program has been made: they create their own 
audience, making people over; they create the climate of feeling 
in which all of us live. The other arts are private and personal, 
they influence the lives of those who enjoy them; the effect of 
the public arts cannot be escaped by turning off the radio or 
television set, by refusing to go to the movies; neither our indif 
ference nor our contempt gives us immunity against them. 

The mass media, whether they purport to entertain, to inform, or 
more rarely, to educate, shape and mould our society as well as reflect it 
In what Charles Siepmann calls “an age of acute and culminating 
crisis” they can be a powerful social influence for good or evil. 

These three books together give an excellent picture of the extent 
and the effects of the revolution in communications. The UNESCO 
report “World Communications” is a graphic stock-taking of the varied 
progress of the revolution in all parts of the globe. It presents in com 
pact, summary form the facts and figures about physical assets, technical 
facilities, conditions of ownership and operation, international trade 1 
equipment and products, and the nature and size of the consumer market 
irea by area, country by country. This is the first time such a survey 
has been attempted and its value is readily apparent. Although this is 
trictly a factual report the reader will find that even a hasty perusal 
reveals many enlightening comparisons and conclusions. Inevitably there 
are many gaps but an astonishing amount of information has been 
assembled and UNESCO has performed a real service in undertaking 
the task 
brought up to date, say every five years. In any future editions a mu 


A report of this kind should be periodically revised and 


more comprehensive bibliography should be included than the present 
sketchy reference list 

Che technological conquest has been more complete in America than 
anywhere else in the world. In the words of the UNESCO report 
“The primacy of the U.S. as the country of mass communication 1s 
beyond question.” Since the United States has assumed world leadershi; 
in this as in so many other fields, and since American influence, both 
technically and culturally, has such a powerful effect on the pattern of 
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behaviour in other countries, it is important to understand how the 
\merican system of communications works and what kind of results 
it is producing on the minds of the people. Mr. Seldes and Mr. Siepmann 
are excellent guides on such a voyage of discovery. They attempt to 
place radio, television, movies, and incidentally some aspects of the 
press, in their social setting, to examine their method of functioning, 
their present influence, and possible future development, to ask the tough 
questions and to supply at least some tentative and partial answers 
"heir books should be compulsory reading for anyone (above the rank 
of office boy) working in the communications business. For the long- 
suffering consumer of the popular arts or for anyone concerned about 


the drift of the modern world they will be entertaining and instructive 





These books are of particular interest to Canadians at the present “4 
time because our own national policy in relation to radio, television and a 
films, as well as other aspects of our cultural life, has been the subject “ 
of investigation and review. It is a valuable supplement to the Masse C 
Report to compare how the American pattern looks to two intelligent. : 


well-informed citizens of the United States, both firm believers in that 
system. What thev find is not at all reassuring either to themselves o1 
to their readers 


"= -@#F 


The central concern of both authors is the well-being of democrati 
societv and the preservation of freedom. In The Great Audience Gilbert 
Seldes anproaches his subject from the standpoint of entertainment but 
lucational and social effects of tl 
popular arts. Over a third of his hook is devoted to a devastating analysi 

f the movie industry under the heading “Myth: Movies.” He examines 
it length the Production Code which he believes “as it operates today, 


does actual demonstrable harm to the communitv” and “that the Cod 


with full realization of the broad ec 


its frivolous applications, and the evasions it encourages have become 
1 dangerous and destructive element in American life.” He is disturbed 
hout “the mass media which have a vested interest in apathy and 
ignorance,” which rely on “the exploitation of the infantile” and whicl 
provide “mechanized diversion” of a uniform and unimaginative kind 
for “robot man’”’ in the mass. 

It would be unfair to give the impression that Seldes condem 
everything in movies, radio and television. He is too fair and too dis 
criminating a critic to do that and moreover he is not a cultural snob 
He knows from practical experience and personal enjoyment what the 
are capable of achieving. But because he believes so strongly in the 
worth of the pluralistic society (as exemplified in the history of the 
United States), and “the principle of the diversity of human beings, th 


he is opposed to the concept of the audience as a mass on which the 
present outlook and operations of all the media are based. In his view 


engines of democrati 


radio, television and the movies “are the great ¢ 
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entertainment and culture, and they are committed to the destructior 
of democracy.” 

\Ithough Charles Siepmann has also had many years of practical 
experience, particularly in broadcasting both in England and the U.S.A., 
he approaches the mass media more as a political scientist and educator 
Radio, Television and Society is divided into two parts: ray stems 0 
Broadcasting” and ‘Social Implications of Radio and Television.”’ [In 
the first part he skillfully summarizes and combines historical and legal 
background with the results of social science research concerning the 
effects of radio and television on the audience to give a comprehensive 
up-to-date picture of the American system in operation.” For compara- 
tive purposes he examines the BBC at some length and gives a very good 


+ 


summary outline of the compromise Canadian system. 

Like Seldes, Siepman believes firmly in the value of competition 
and does not question the desirability for the United States of the system 
of private ownership and enterprise in the field of communications. But 


he is also disturbed by the lack of variety of goods being offered to the 
consumer and the strong pressures exerted by the mass media toward: 


mediocrity, uniformity, conformity and ‘‘mass-mindedness.”’ 

In his examination of the British system a curious contradiction 
emerges which he himself recognizes. Despite his theoretical and prac 
tical objections to monopoly he finds that the British publicly controlled 
broadcasting monopoly produces many of the results one would expect 
from a competitive, privately owned system: 

In conclusion, and after much criticism, we must pay a final 
tribute to the BBC. Despite what some consider a questionable 
mearis to a questionable end, it has honoured in larger measure 
than any other system radio’s first imperative—the provision to 
the listening public of a generous diversity of choice. . . . The 
BBC has not abdicated its responsibility, nor is it guilty of a 
cynical concession, through a desire for profits, to the selfishness 
of vested interests, the sovereignty of ignorance, or the tyranny 
of mass desires. 

His verdict on the Canadian system is that “CBC has had to make a 
little go a long way. \When we consider the difficulties, its achievements 


le. Canada, like Britain (though for quite different reasons 


are remarkab 
and in the face of vastly more different circumstances), wants to please 
but still more to serve the best interests of its people.’” 





For a more extensive and detailed account of the history of broadcasting a 
government regulation in the United States see The American Radio by Llewelly 
White. A Report on the Broadasting Industry in the United States from The 
Commission on Freedom of the Press. (Chicago, 1947) 

*Since Mr. Siepmann’s book was published the Parliamentary imittec 
under the chairmanship of Lord Beveridge has recommended the conti 1 

present system of radio and television in Britain with measures igned t 
strengthen and improve it. The Report and Appendices in two volumes contai! 
wealth of interesting material. “Report of the Broadcasting Committee, 194! 
January 1951. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office. vii, 327 pp. 6s 
“Appendix H.: Memoranda submitted to the Committee.” (583 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
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In the second part Siepmann analyses problems of propaganda and 


public opinion, freedom of speech—in theory and in practice, public edu- 
cation, international communication and the nature of democracy. 
Students of international affairs will find his chapters on propaganda and 
public opinion and on world listening of particular interest. He shows 
how international broadcasting has become an instrument of national 
policy and discusses the pros and cons of the changes modern methods of 
communication have made in diplomacy and the formation of foreign 
policy. As well as being one of the best informed experts in his special 
field Mr. Siepmann enjoys the advantage of being an educated man. 
Consequently his views on radio and television are set in a_ broad 
political and social context and enriched by the stimulating thought of 
a liberal and cultivated mind. With the added virtue of a fluent and 
polished style this book is a genuine pleasure to read. 

Mr. Siepmann is too well aware of the complexity of the problems 
to make hasty judgements. In fact he avoids general conclusions where 
ever possible, preferring to pose the questions and to maintain a nice 
balance between realistic pessimism and hopeful optimism about the 
future. And yet you have the strong feeling that his unadmitted and 
unwilling conclusions are tinged more with fear than hope, as for 
example when he makes statements such as this: “In previous ages men 
have been enslaved by brute force. The mass media make suppression 
possible by the subtler device of the debauchery and the enslavements 
of men’s minds.” 

Considering the fact that these two books were published very 
nearly at the same time and that they are the work of independent 
observers with different backgrounds and approaches the remarkable 
similarity of many of their most important observations and conclu- 
sions (which also parallel in general those of the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press) strengthens the force of the indictment they bring 
against the socially destructive way in which the mass media are being 
used. One gets the impression of two brave but somewhat desperate 
men facing the Frankenstein’s monster of mass communications which 
has been or is in process of being created by a system which, according 
to all logic and reason, should have produced rather a Hercules working 
on the side of the democratic angels. The free, private, competitive 
system in entertainment and information shouldn't result in “the sover 
eignty of ignorance,” “the standardization of ideas,” the debasing and 
vulgarization of moral and cultural values, anxiety-neurosis, escapism, 
credulity and so on. And yet, the trend seems to be there—or at least 
very real dangers exist that these destructive tendencies will triumph 
This then seems to be the great dilemma faced by both Mr. Seldes and 
Mr. Siepmann—is the public danger great enough to warrant some form 


lic control—or is that solution just a jump into the fire ? 


Toronto, October 1951 Neil M. Morrison 
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A SHort History or Canapa. By G. P. deT. Glazebrook. 1950. 
(London, Toronto: Oxford. 238 pp. $2.35, members $1.90) 

DEMOCRACY IN THE Canapas. 1759-1867. By D. Hugh Gillis. 195] 
(Toronto: Oxford. x, 217 pp. $2.50, members $2.00) 


The emergence of Canada as a national community since 19 


39 
has been reflected in a parallel advancement of Canadian historiography 
The most interesting aspect of the latter development has been the 
appearance, over a decade, of a surprising number of general histories, 
which have brought the study of Canadian history to more mature 
levels. It is not without significance that this should have occurred at 
a time which later generations may view even more distinctly as the 
end of an epoch than does our own: the period when Canada, having 
shaken off the last vestiges of colonialism, assumed a more active réle in 
the international system (although many will disagree with Mr 
Glazebrook’s description of Canada as a “World Power.’’) Nor is it 
unexpected that among the recent addition to this company should be 
A Short History of Canada, written by a historian whose accomplish- 
ments include the authorship of a book detailing the history of Canada’s 
development in international status. 

As its title implies, Mr. Glazebrook’s Short History is a brief work 
of some 230 pages, and thus is by no means on the scale of some of his 
predecessors. To compress the account of more than four centuries 
Mr. Glazebrook carries his story down to mid-1948—within that space 
is in itself an achievement of note. Brevity, as Mr. Glazebrook points 
out in his preface, has been accomplished by concentrating on the main 
currents; and by omitting much detail that can be found in larger 
scale works. The result is less a narrative than an interpretative history ; 
but the two elements are skillfully blended to achieve a thoroughly 
readable and absorbing account of Canada from its beginnings to the 
present day. 


Mr. Glazebrook casts the balance of his book towards the earlier 


parts of his story: when he takes stock after the Treaty of Ghent, he 
has filled nearly half his pages. This brings us somewhat breathless 


into Confederation, and makes the later chapters a little thin, particu 
larly after the Second World War, when, for example, Mr. Mackenzi 
King is dismissed in a few unimaginative and commonplace lines 
In such a compass, one might perhaps wonder whether the chapte1 
on the aboriginal 

whole, however, Mr. Glazebrook’s chapter arrangement is appealing 


He wisely devotes a chapter to “Life in Town and Country” before 


Indians warranted the space assigned to it. On the 


proceeding with his discussion of the explorations and 
New France and of the rivalry which led to its downfall. The chapters 
on “Problems of Canadian Nationalism” and ‘Towards Maturity” 


neatly cover the periods of trial and fulfilment of the new Dominior 


with Macdonald and Laurier as their respective central foci 
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Mr. Glazebrook’s account is sober and balanced. One finds no anti 
British barbs. Instead, the colonial question is treated with scrupulous 
fairness, as Mr. Glazebrook goes out of his way early in his account 
to make it clear that throughout the century from Conquest to Con- 
federation, “the bitterest differences on that subject were not between 
the Metropolitan Government and the colonists, but between Canadians 
and Canadians.” 

The differences between Canadians provide the dominating thread 
of the book. Mr. Glazebrook sees the theme of early Canadian history 
as “the play between inherited ideas, institutions, and customs on 
the one hand, and the north American environment on the other,” 
from which arose that distinctive entity known as New France. As 
the French colony, ‘singularly unified by blood, religion, language 
and custom,”’ passed into alien hands, it retained its characteristics 
through the years of decision which saw the working out of the 
‘onnected problems of the extent and character of British North 
\merica. That the resulting political anomaly was to consist of two 
main racial units, each preserving its cultural characteristics, was 
not even then fully realized; but the assumptions which lay behind 
Confederation included not only the compromise between the powers 
of the provinces and those of the central government, and continuing 
membership in the British Empire, but the still more basic one of 
mutual tolerance of differing cultures. When this has been remembered, 
the federation has worked well; when it has not, the union has been 
threatened even with disintegration. 

Barring an occasional obscurity, Mr. Glazebrook’s style is clear and 
straightforward throughout. There are few purple patches—Confeder- 
ation presents an irresistible temptation to Canadian historians in this 
respect. His blend of analysis and narrative is generally successful, 
although it is not entirely free from a jarring repetition. We are told, 
for example, on page 71, that a line of French posts stretched from 
the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico, and this information is repeated on 
pages 76 and 80. Or again, Canadians are chided on page 162 and 
again on page 164 for their naiveté in thinking that belief in a case is 
assurance of success in international relations. There is other evidence 


be t] 


laste: the map of the fur-trading routes and posts is described as of 
the nineteenth century (page 84); the railway plans of the maritim 
colonies are confused by a reference to a line “north of the St. Law 
rence and along it to Quebec” (p. 139) ; and Rumania is listed among 
the Habsburg successor states (p. 214) 


QT 


Such minor criticisms ought not to mar the general merit of Mr. 
Glazebrook’s book, which is a distinguished addition to Canadian 
historiography. It amply fulfils his aim in providing, in brief compass, 
in account of the development of the principal themes of the Canadiar 
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society and state, and it will undoubtedly be read for a long time 
to come, 

The same cannot be said of Professor D. Hugh Gillis’ Democracy 
n the Canadas, 1759-1867. Its title might lead the reader to expect a 
discussion of the historical evolution of the federal state which emerged 
in 1867; instead, in the words of the preface, the book “is concerned 
with some of the historical problems that had to be dealt with before a 
democratic tradition could be established among the peoples of British 
North America.” It contains a series of well-written but unrelated 
chapters on such topics as “The Legacy of France,” and “Fur Trade 
and the sa mma as well as chapters on the Rebellions and Lord 
Durham’s Report and the other themes which make up the history of 


those years. Professor Gillis describes his essay as being developed 
from a London University thesis, but it is difficult to see in it any 
evidence of original work. The effect on the whole is unsatisfying, and 
one finishes the final page still mystified as to the author’s purpose in 
reproducing in summary form the history of this much-discussed 


period. 


University of Toronto, September, 1951 Robert A. Spencer 


THe UNitTep States AND FrANcE. By Donald C. McKay. 1951 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Toronto: Saunders 
xvil, 334 pp. $5.50, members $4.40) 


Mr. McKay is associate editor (with Sumner Welles as editor), and 
this is a volume, of the American Foreign Policy Library, now com 
prising nine books, which cover American relations with Britain, the 
Near East, the Caribbean, Russia, the northern republics of South 
\merica, China, Scandinavia, Japan and France. Several of these hav: 
been reviewed in these columns. There would seem to be little left except 
the remaining South American states, the Dominions, the Satellite: 
and presumably in due time Germany 

Mr. Welles in an Introduction shows that he is very far from 
writing off France from the structure of freedom; it is “‘more than eve 
before the keystone in the arch of Western European security.” “W: 
ire witnessing,” he says, “not only an economic and a political but also 
a moral renaissance in France.” While the book is addressed to thi 
\merican public, and shows a slight tendency to regard “the dream that 
each individual should have the opportunity to realize to the full 
potentialities for growth as a human being” as a peculiar attribute of the 
republican system of government, the Canadian reader will have few 
occasions to feel that he is dealing with a “foreign” composition. Wher: 


there are differences, he may well find himself even better able thar 
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the American to appreciate the special qualities of the French mind 
and of French society. 

The opening chapters, on the Land, the People, and the Government, 
include a rapid but valuable study of the relations between the Church 
and the “lay spirit,” an exposition of the reasons why deputies take 
“an almost frivolous attitude toward the overturn of a government,” and 
a sketch of the 1948 constitution—-which was accepted by nine million 
to eight million with eight million abstaining! This is followed by an 
admirable and first-hand study of the effects of ‘Defeat, Occupation, 
Liberation,” leading up to an examination of the position of France 
in the world situation between Russia and the United States—a situation 
which in the writer’s view will become dangerous whenever the Russian 
atom-bomb stockpile becomes such that “they could argue that they had 
full power of atomic retaliation” and that the atomic weapon would 
therefore probably not be used. That seems to be the utmost that 
Russia could expect to get out of atomic fission. 

The policy of the Soviets will then be largely governed by their 
estimate of the resisting power of the air and ground forces opposed 
to them in Western Europe, and the choice for the U.S. is limited 
to either strengthening those forces to the maximum or withdrawing 
altogether, the latter policy having been dismissed by the National 
Security Council in December 1950 as calculated to produce a situation 
“catastrophic to the United States.’’ The democracies will have on: 
inevitable handicap in the shape of their “greater regard for human 
life,” and another in the shape of higher financial costs of fighting and 
a longer period of preparation. ‘The ‘cheap’ mass armies of the Soviets 
and the Chinese may themselves constitute a new weapon of great 
importance.” This is a conclusion which must have been greatly 
reinforced by the experience of the Korean war. 

Among the contributions which Mr. McKay thinks that Americans 
can make to the general cause, in France in particular, is to provide 
that country with examples of ‘‘an effective modern tax system and a 
vital non-Communist labor movement.” He sees hope in the fact that 
n which we frequently describe our 


“despite the conservative terms 
institutions, we have in fact taken some very radical measures along 
the road to social justice,” and the tremendous efforts which Moscow 
continually makes to belittle and discredit these measures suggest that 
he is right. However, the prime necessity is the maintenance of a healthy 
economic life in France, and for that object some rationalization of th 
heavy-industry structure not only of France but of Western Europe 
generally is imperative. (Mr. Mckay regards the Schuman Plan as 
} 


being in the main political.) He has an interesting comment on the 
disappointment of French Socialists at the stand-off attitude of the 
British Labour Government: “The idea of European Union has deey 


roots in Socialist thinking and their support of it is a kind of sublimation 
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tor their inability to dominate the French domestic political scene 
[his seems to point to a sharp and profound cleavage between the 
trade union Socialists of the United Kingdom and their brethr« 


on the continent. 


Toronto, September, 1951 B. K. Sandwell 


PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT IN FRANCE AND THE UNITED States. Edited 
by Marvin Farber. 1950. (Buffalo, N.Y.: University ot Buffalo 
Publications in Philosophy. x, 775 pp. $7.50 U.S 


This massive volume of essays representing major trends in con- 
temporary French and American philosophy is a notable contributio1 
both to scholarship and to international understanding. Its editor, Dr 
Marvin Farber, has long been known for his books and articles on 
Edmund Husserl (1859-1938), the most important German philosoy 
during the last fifty years. As president of the International Phenomeno 
logical Society and as editor of Philosophy and Phenomenologica 
Research, one of the world’s leading philosophical periodicals, Dr. Farber 
has done much to advance intellectual co-operation between the United 
States, Western Europe, and Latin America. Owing to their dual 

ultural heritage, as well as to their involvement in the American scene, 
( auaiiela will be se ete grateful to him for having published the present 
book, which the Presses Universitaires de France is also as ishing in 


French, in two volumes, under the title L’actizvité philosophique con 


temporaine en France et aux Etats-Unis 


fan) 
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The thirty-eight contributors include such prominent thinkers 
France as Jean Wahl, Emile Brehier, René Le Senne, André Lalande 
and Henri Wallon; and of the United States as Richard McKeor 
George Boas, Roy Wood Sellars, Sidney Hook, and Donald Williams 


\ number of the essayists have had considerable experience either as 


educational administrators or as participants in the programme of 
UNESCO. The editor must be complimented on his careful selection of 
representatives ol different schools of thought as well as of \ irving age 


groups in the two countries 


The book is divided into two parts, Part | dealing with France, an 
Part I] with the United States. Each part c 
the development of French or American = 
and Second World Wars, and a concluding essay on the present phil 
sophical situation in each country, written by a representative of t 
other country. The seventeen intervening essays in each part consider 
the principal schools of thought current in each country and treat 
various specialized branches including the history of philosophy, meta 
physics, theory of knowledge, logic, aesthetics, theory of value, socia 


philosophy, philosophy of history, philosophy of science, and philosop! 


itains an opening essay or 
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I sophy between th 
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of education. One essay in each part is devoted to Roman Catholi 
philosophy. In spite of the practical temper of the Americans, Thomism 
is more advanced in France than in the United States in such fields as 
ethics and social and political philosophy. An especially valuable feature 
of the volume is the extensive bibliography of relevant books and articles 
appended to each essay. 

Nowhere do the essayists attempt to demonstrate that there 1s eithe: 
a unified French or a unified American philosophy. But certain dominant 


trends in the two countries are greatly illumit eee It is highly — 
cant that in France, whose civilization has much more historical depth 
1 States, the principal tendencies may be defin 


than that of the United 
in terms of Marxism, Existentialism, and Thomism. While Thomism 
naturally flourishes in Roman Catholic circles in the United States, 
neither Marxism nor Existentialism have made much impression. In 
\merican philosophy the principal tendencies must be understood in 
terms of naturalism, realism, and logical positivism. Contrary to a 
widespread impression in Canada, as well as in Europe, pragmatism is 


1 
} 


not the dominant philosophy in the United States today 
With the sure instincts of an ascending civilization the United Stat 

has promoted science, both pure and applied, to a degree unparalleled 
in any other age or clime. Its philosophers have been equally sure 
footed: from a welter of conflicting thought patterns at home and abroad 
the Americans have selected for richer and fuller development the four 
movements that hold the keys to the future: the native tradition of 
Peirce, James, and Dewey; the phenomenological tradition of Husserl 
the Cambridge analytic tradition of Russell, Moore, Broad, and Wittge1 
ae: and the logical positivism of the Vienna Circle. It is not acci 
dental that today the world’s best work in semantics and the philosophy 
of science is being carried on in the United States. In contrast to th: 
tough-minded temper of American philosophy, the temper of French 
philosophy, if not exactly decadent, is at least unduly sentimental 
Existentialism, so pervasive a characteristic of contemporary Frenci 
culture, founders, as Dr. Farber emphasizes in his brilliant and judicious 
essay entitled ‘Descriptive Philosophy and Human Existence,” on th 
solid achievements of the sciences, social as well as natural: “Their 
prestige in America is so great that there is no room in respectable 
circles for self-styled oracles mouthing general statements about man 
his anxiety, his ‘forlornness’, or his ‘thrownness’, whether theological 
or supposedly natural” (p. 430 Neo-orthodox theologians in Canad 
who have abandoned Idealism in favour of Existentialism would b 
well advised to study carefully Dr. Farber’s piercing critique of the 


latter movement. 


It is interesting to note that French thought, so influential in determ 
ining the intellectual de oa pment Thor mas Jefferson, as well as o 


ther American leaders in the sece ad half of the eighteenth centur 
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has exerted comparatively little influence on the development of Amet 
| 


an philosophy during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In Canada, 


where our cultural heritage might have been expected to maintain a 
lively interest in modern French thought, the dominance of the scholasti 
tradition in (Quebec has resulted, in the main, in the alienation of post 
revolutionary France. But English Canada has been fortunate in having 


1 


enjoyed for so many years the brilliant teacl ot France’s two greate 


ing 

living Thomists, M. Jacques Maritain and M. Etienne Gilson, the latte: 
of whom has recently resigned an historic Chair at the College 
France to accept a permanent full-time appointment at the Pontif 
Institute of Medieval Studies in Toronto. It is noteworthy that P1 
fessor Gaston Berger, of the University of Aix-Marseille, contribut 
to the successful planning of the present volume during a Visiting Pro 
fessorship at the University of Buffalo. Canada would benefit greatly) 
from a nationally organized exchange with France of humaiiists 
social scientists: it is to be hoped that Dr. Farber’s enterprise will stimu 
late the National Conference of Canadian Universities to explore th: 


possibility of such an arrangement 


While this book provides much needed knowledge ot contemporar 
French philosophy, of greater importance to Canadians 1s the deepes 


17 


insight it offers concerning American intellectual life today. [or Cana 
dians, who are all too prone to consider the cultural achievements 

their great neighbour in terms of its newspapers, comic books, and films, 
need to realize that American civilization is the most creative and 
dynamic in the world today. These essays make it clear that no on 
aspect of that superb civilization can be understood in isolation: its 
literature, its arts, its religion, its science, and its philosophy are inter- 
weaving themes. The nostalgic colonialism of Royal Commissione: 
ind university administrators cannot gloss over the fact that Canada is 
a North American nation: for better or worse our intellectual and 
cultural future will be more and more closely linked with that of the 
United States. Already there are signs that Canada is ceasing to be 

hilosophical colony of Edinburgh and Oxtord. It is imperative, the: 


fore, that Canadian educational leaders should fam 


I 
; liarize themselve 

} he 1) ‘-kable levelonment in \ “4 y ; 
with the remarkable developments 11) American phi 


osophy that have 
occurred in this century. 

That the discussion of philosophic traditions has important impli 
tions also for students of international affairs is ably pointed out by 
Dr. Richard McKeon, who has done so much to formulate a philoso} 
for UNESCO. In his view the. stud) the philosophies of other 


countries may both assist in understanding the basic convictior 


aspirations ot peoples and provide a means of co-operating with them 
‘There 1s a tendency to state the problems of world co-operation a1 


world community in material, economic, and social terms, and to neglect 


the place which systems of values and intellectual constructions hav 





tel 





o) 
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even in the determination of material conditions. There is a consequent 
tendency to think of co-operation exclusively in terms of agreement on 
the same basic principles and to neglect the possibilities of co-operation 
in common action and common life for different reasons drawn fron 
different social, economic, and philosophic principles . . . philosophy 
may contribute at once to the clarification of basic principles, the con 
struction of systematic explanations, the understanding of peoples, and 
the promotion of common action and equitable co-operation” (p. 362). 
While the price of Dr. Farber’s important book may seem prohibitiv: 
to individuals, it is to be hoped that it will be made widely available 


throughout the public, academic, and institutional libraries of Canada 


‘ictoria College, University of Toronto, Auqust 1951. John A. Irving 


PsycHoLocicaL WarRFARE. By Saul K. Padover and Harold D. Lass 
well. 1951. (New York: Headline Series, Foreign Policy Associa 
tion. 62 pp. 35¢ U.S.) 

The latest refinements of “The Bomb” presently engaging the atten 
on of our nuclear scientists have so preoccupied a war-conscious world 
that scant interest is evident on the part of the general public in an even 
more deadly weapon. 

Professor Padover, a political scientist and an authority in the field 
Psychological Warfare, has provided a timely consideration of this 
subject in simple and intelligible terms. To many of us Psychologica] 

\Varfare has meant something distasteful and even dishonourable, the 

ramifications of which are little appreciated. We are too often inclined 

to attribute it to dastardly enemy tactics and to consider it as a weapon 
of warfare, beneath our dignity. But, whether we like it or not, it has 
developed into a major strategy as effective as or more so than actual 

mbat. In Russia it has been developed to a complex efficiency t 
vhich hundreds of thousands of professionals in the Soviet Union and 
some twenty million outside of it contribute, so that it has become an 

nprecedented force which must be challenged and answered in kind. 

The two factors which Professor Padover names as being responsible 
r the establishment of psychological warfare on such a tremendous 
ale are the growth of mass media of communications—press, radio, 
m and television, and the lack of definition between the conditions o 
‘ace and war that is peculiar to our century. In the cold war psych 
gical warfare becomes a part of every aspect of foreign policy, military 


T 


political. and economic, and Professor Padover reminds his readers 


that, in order to win friends among nations, “saying” is not enough 
“Doing” as illustrated by the Marshall Plan, is a more effective means 


of persuasion—of soliciting allies. 


The guiding principle in “Psychological Warfare” is embodied in 





this sentence: “No propagan la campaign can be effective 11 it does ne 
, 
le at whom 


] : | = ’ conte r +] > > 
take into consideration the beliefs and aspirations ot the people « 


~~ 


it is directed.” 
The danger in the use of mass media lies in the misuse of that ba 
rinciple 


The propaganda weapon, polished and oiled until its sheen 
blinds the eve and shadows the mind, can definitely influence those 


beliefs and aspirations.” It can reach out and exploit human emotions 
pes and fears to an incalculable and deadly extent. 
How such propaganda campaigns are born and countered makes 
interesting, if disturbing, reading in Professor Padover’s analysis of 
psychological warfare 


August 1957. Thom Benson 


riro’s Communism. By Josef Korbel. 1951. (Denver, Colo.: Univer 
y of Denver Press. Toronto: Burns and MacEachern. 368 pp 
50, members $4.40.) 

lhe present struggle between Yugoslav peasants and their gover 
ment on the issue of compulsory deliveries of bread grains and 
brings once more into light the resistance put up by central and sout 
eastern European farmers to the Communist agrarian policy. The book 
Mr. Josef Korbel, a very able Czechoslovak diplomat, has published 
will therefore be welcomed bv all those interested in recent developments 
in satellite States and especially in the Yugoslav experiment. 

The author spent several years in Belgrade, both before World 
\Var II, in the capacity of Press attaché, and after the country’s libera 
tion, when appointed Czechoslovak ambassador. He knew the Yugo 
slavia of the Little Entente and Balkan Entente period, when public 
opinion, thoroughly hostile to fascism, opposed the Stovadinovicl 
régime and its disastrous endeavours to appease Hitler and Mussolini 
He was a witness of the gradual downfall of the security system in 
Central Europe, which was to end eventually in the adherence of thx 
Cvetkovoich administration to Hitler’s anti-Comintern pact in March 
1941. And then he knew Tito’s Yugoslavia until the time when his own 
country, Czechoslovakia, fell completely in the Soviet orbit after the 
1948 Prague coup. Few people are in a position to give us a better and 
more accurate picture of “Titoland.” now in the limelight of world 
politics 

The first to raise the flag of resistance against the German occupa 
tion forces in Yugoslavia was that heroic and nearly legendary figure, 
General Draja Mihailovich. It was only later that Josip Broz Tit 


esignated by Moscow as secretary general of the underground Yugo 
slay Communist Party, started his movement. It would have seemed 
gical that the two should co-ordinate their action, but, though the 
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met twice in 1941, they could not agree. Mihailovich and the officers 
who followed him were loyal to King Peter II, Tito and his partisans 
were fighting for a Communist Yugoslavia. At the Teheran Conference 
of 1943, the Western Powers gave over the Balkans and Central Europe 
to the U.S.S.R., and decided to grant military support solely to Tito, 
the Kremlin’s protégé. This step sealed the fate of the Royal Yugoslay 
Government in exile, decided the future of the Belgrade foreign policy 
and led to the tragic death of Mihailovich. 


It was on October 20, 1944, that Tito, now Marshal of Yugoslavia 
entered Belgrade. On December 7, as chairman of the National Libera 
tion Committee, he signed an agreement with his opposite number, Ivan 
Subasich, prime minister of the government in exile, to provide for a 
democratic régime in the country. This agreement was endorsed in 
Yalta by Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin. At the same time, the big 
three assumed a definite obligation, in a “Declaration on Liberated 
Europe” to help the liberated nations form widely representative and 
democratic governments and carry out free elections. But Russia, in 
fact, did everything to destroy the representative and freely elected 
governments of European countries and to make future free elections 
impossible. The provisional government, constituted on March 7 on a 
coalition basis, was followed, in October, by a purely Communist admini 
stration—the same proceeding, it may be noted, as in all countries under 
the control of the U.S.S.R. The former democratic ministers were, of 
course, accused of plotting with “reactionary” circles abroad, as was 
the case with Maniu in Rumania, Petkov in Bulgaria, and Nagy in 
Hungary. As Mr. Korbel puts it, ‘‘all democratic politicians behind the 
Tron Curtain are silenced by execution or jail, or forced to seek refuge 
abroad in exile.” So on his arrival in Belgrade he found that most of 
the outstanding Yugoslav democrats had been either shot or imprisoned, 
following a chain of political trials in which judges had been expressly 
instructed to deal with the cases not in the light of old bourgeots justice 
but in the interests of the Communist State. The fake elections of 
November 11, 1945, had given the usual ridiculous figures: from eighty 
per cent to ninety-nine per cent of the votes were stated to have been in 
favour of the Government, though the author does not believe that more 
than three per cent of the population really supported the administration 
rhere was no difficulty whatever in proclaiming the “People’s Republic” 
on November 29. As in the other Iron Curtain countries, the hope that 
\Vashington and London would not recognize this tragi-comedy soor 
vanished. The State Department simply issued a note to express its 
reserve and its disapproval that the Yalta declaration had not been 
respected, which to put it in the author’s own words “gave a clear 
conscience to the authors and a contemptuous laugh to those to whom 
it was addressed.” 


Tito, Kardelj, Djilas, Rankovich, chief hierarchs in Yugoslavia, are 
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cold and ruthless and, in Mr. Korbel’s opinion, “no human approach 
in any of them opens avenues for real and better understanding.” The 
internal feuds between Serbs and Croats are getting worse and worse 
freedom of the Press has long since lost all meaning, and newspapermen 
are simply machines that give a technical form to news distributed by the 
Government’s central agency. Schools do not strive to make cultured 
men, but merely robots for the Communist State. All liberal profes 
ions have actually been abolished and no economic enterprise is leit 
which has not been taken over by the insatiable State. The peasants 
resent deeply the compulsory collection of their harvests and the tyranny 
of local pa 


powerful and compells the inhabitants to attend mass meetings and 
} 


rty secretaries. In towns it is the street secretary who is all- 


” 


en ‘“‘voluntary workers” are asked for 

\s far as foreign policy goes, it is Tito who took the lead in the 
liplomatic aggression against the West, meeting enthusiastically the 
Soviet desire to close the ranks of the Eastern powers and thus to divide 
the world. Prague admittedly sought to brake this tendency, and Presi 
dent Benes was very reluctant to sign a pact with Tito. The author 
does not try to explain how such a shrewd and farsighted statesman as 
his great chief was not able to foresee this whole trend of events when 
he advocated, during and after the war, increased Russian partcipation 
in world politics. Things have been progressively changing since June 
28, 1948, when the Cominform denounced Tito as a heretic and renegade 
Mr. Korbel’s explanation of this momentous step is that Tito was to 
conscious of the rdle he had had in establishing the new order in Eastern 
Europe, and too much aware of his military strength and favourable 
strategic position, to accept being the mere tool of Stalin. He agreed 


~ 
| 


to partnership with the U.S.S.R., but more or less on an equal footing 
[his toughness and sense of pride on his part could not be tolerated 
in the Kremlin, as being too dangerous a precedent for the other 
satellites. Hence the anxiety to liquidate by all means, short of open 
war, the Belgrade schism, which might well shatter the whole structurs 
ot the Communist movement. It is logical, under these conditions, that 
the West should take the calculated risk of supporting this break, bound 
to weaken Soviet Russia. Nevertheless, while “there is a tendency to 
ipplaud and even to admire Tito’s audacious stand,’ Mr. Korbel is 
deeply concerned that “‘many people are inclined to overlook things for 
which they judged him severely only recently and to forget that he is a 
Communist, with Communist ways of thinking, with Communist methods 
in politics” and that for the mass of the Yugoslav people life is just as 
miserable now as it was before the Stalin-Tito rift 


. TOS7 
Toronto, August 195] Raoul Bossy 
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History oF Unirep States NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WorLD War II 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. Vol. VI: BREAKING THE BISMARCKS 
BARRIER,, 22 Jury 1942-1 May 1944. 1950. (Boston: Little, 

| 


grown. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. xxx, 464 pp. $7.50, 


members $6.00. ) 


[HE ArRMy AIR Forces 1n Worctp War IJ. Prepared under the Editor 
ship of Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea Cate. Vol. IV: TH 
PaciFIC: GUADALCANAL TO SAIPAN, AuGusT 1942 to JuLy 1944 
1950. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Toronto: Gage 
xxxil, 826 pp. $6.60. ) 


These volumes represent continuations of two valuable American 
series which have done a great deal to build up our knowledge of what 


really happened in the Second World War. Professor Morison’s semi 
official naval history—six volumes long now, with eight more to come 


AGAl Lich 


if 


is already an extraordinary achievement. Not always beyond criticisn 
in detail, it is remarkable for its movement and sweep and for the mannet 


in which it sustains the reader’s interest through complicated operations 


The present volume lacks something of the unity and the emotional 
mpact of its immediate predecessor, The Struggle for Guadalcanal, but 


this story of the gradual advance up the Solomons and the ultimate 


v4 


neutralization of the great Japanese base at Rabaul has its own 
tion. On the other hand, the big solid co-operative volumes of the U.S 
Army Air Forces’ history are rather more academic in style, reflecting 
hoth the strengths and the weakness of normal American academi 
history—thoroughness, objectivity and sometimes a certain lack of 
grace. This series is making a great contribution, not least in the field 
| high strategy where Morison is not always at his best. It continue 


however to suffer from rather inadequate maps and its examination of 
Japanese sources seems to be somewhat less careful than Morison’s 


The present volume, though numbered IV, is actually the third to appear 


These two volumes cover, to a considerable extent, the same opera 
tions, and it is interesting to compare them. They do not always agree 
The air force historians are much more respectful to General Kenney 
General MacArthur’s air commander, than Morison chooses to be. Ar 
ction of June 16, 1943, described by the air force writers as “the 


greatest single Allied aerial victory of the Solomons campaign,” seems 


to have escaped Morison altogether. On the other hand, the two book: 


e of the 


ire in complete accord on the Japanese losses in the Battl 
f that affair 


+ 


Bismarck Sea, and disagree with the MacArthur version of 


Guadalcanal to Saipan reveals that when wartime air historians mad: 
an analysis of the battle which indicated that the original claims were 
exaggerated the general was so miffed that he suggested that action be 
taken against these temerarious investigators. But he really need not 
have worried. Everybody admits that his airmen destroyed the whol 


e 
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Japanese convoy concerned; the only question is just how many ships 


were actually in it! 
Canadians will be interested in the air force historians’ acount ot 
the Aleutian campaign. In this connection the R.C.A.F. is mentioned 
but no more. That peculiar fiasco, the failure of the Allies to detect th 
Japanese evacuation of Kiska, is discussed, and the authors point out 
that although the air forces had accumulated considerable evidence that 
the island was deserted, air intelligence ‘had not stated conclusions 
forcefully.” It is suggested that a rearguard “later evacuated by sub 
marine” was responsible for pilots’ reports of anti-aircraft fire in the days 
just before the Canadian-American landing. No actual evidence 
presented for this, and the possibility remains that the fire existed only 


Tat! 


in the airmen’s imaginations. Morison has not yet dealt with this epi 
sode; it is to be treated in his next volume, and it will be interesting t 
see what he has to say about it. 


Ottawa, 1951. C. P. Stacey 


STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE FOR AMERICAN Wor-p Poricy. By Sherman 
Kent. 1949. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. Toronto 
Saunders. xiii, 226 pp. $3.75, members $3.00.) 

In the contemporary world strategic intelligence—the kind of know! 
edge by which political and military leaders safeguard the welfare of 
their nation—is of the highest importance for every citizen. Yet it 1s 
doubtful if there is any phase of governmental activity of 
citizen is more ignorant. Such ignorance is due only in part to th 
complexity of strategic intelligence or to the air of mystery with v 
politicians, highly placed civil servants, and service men are accustomed 
to surround their activities in this connection. For until Dr. Kent’s new 
hook appeared no systematic treatise on strategic intelligence was readily 
available for the common reader. 


Owing to his long and varied experience Dr. Kent is exceptionally 
well qualified to write such a book. He is an outstanding professor of 
history at Yale. During and after the Second World War he was 
gaged in high-level intelligence work for the American government 


i 
from 1941 to 1947: first, with the Office of Strategic Services as director 


en 


of its Europe-Africa Division; second, with the State Department as 
acting director of its Office of Research and Intelligence; third, with 
the resident civilian staff of the National War College. 

The supreme merit of Dr. Kent’s book is the simplicity of its con 
ceptual framework. By considering strategic intelligence under thx 
three-fold classification of knowledge, organization, and activity he is 
able to introduce order and rigour into the treatment of a tangled and 
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complex subject matter. It is likely that only a person who has himself 
struggled with governmental agencies and processes in Ottawa or Wash 
ington will be able fully to appreciate the altogether brilliant way in 
wl 


. 
L 


1ich the material of the book is presented. Hard thinking (and writ 
ing) on the part of the author has certainly made for ease of reading and 


comprehension. 


In terms of knowledge, intelligence is defined as the kind of informa 
fi 


tion a state must possess regarding other states in order to assure itseli 
that its cause will not suffer nor its undertakings fail because its states 
men and soldiers plan and act in ignorance. Three classes of things must 
be known—the statics, the dynamics, and the potentials of other coun 
tries, or, more popularly, the “established things,” the “presently going- 
on things,” and the ‘probable things of the future.”” There will be three 
elements in the substantive content of such strategic intelligence: the 
descriptive, the reportorial, and the speculative—evaluative. Three 
chapters are devoted to detailed analyses of these elements. 

The organization of strategic intelligence involves not only adminis- 
trative capacity of the highest order but also the greatest ability in the 
selection and training of persons who can secure the required knowledge 
In discussing the administrative details of ‘central’ and ‘departmental’ 
intelligence Dr. Kent never fails to stress the human factor. This section 
of the book is enriched by a chapter, entitled “Ten Lessons from 
Experience,” based on the administrative experience of the American 
government in recent years. 

As activity, strategic intelligence is concerned with a large numbe 
methodological and other problems. The research process behind intelli 


> 


gence has a two-fold task: first, it must give governmental policy plan 


they arise; second, it must conduct a systematic and continuing sur 
veillance of what is going on abroad. There are six stages in such 
] 


research: the emergence of a substantive problem (i.e. a problem 1 


the actual subject matter of strategic intelligence) ; the analysis of th 
problem; the collection of data; the evaluation of data; the formulation 
of alternative hypotheses; and the presentation of the most appropriate 
hypothesis with “unadorned brevity and clarity.”” One of the most 
important, as well as one of the most difficult, aspects of intelligence 
research is the development of a proper relationship between the people 
who produce the intelligence and those who use their product. 

Dr. Kent has made a notable contribution to the understanding ot 


an important aspect of international relations. At the same time hi: 


book has staked out an entirely new field for social research. As such, 
it will long be indispensable to students of international affairs: many 
studies of strategic intelligence in the future will have this book as their 


starting point 


toria College, University of Toronto, 1951 John A. Irving 
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Oi, For tHE Wortp. By Stewart Schackne and N. D'Arcy Drake 


1951. (New York: Harper. 128 pp. $2.50 U.S.) 

The great strides of the economy of the United States during tl 
past century, its enormous productivity and the attendant high standard 
of living have been variously attributed to ample natural resources, the 
initiative and freedom of its people, and to the tact of a large 
uncluttered with the usual barriers of tariffs and customs regu 
A very plausible case could also be made for giving a substantial share 
of the credit to oil. In the ninety-two years since Drake’s well at Tit 
ville, Pa., oil has played a major part in revolutionizing the American 
economy. It has been estimated that the energy equivalent of the annual 
consumption of oil in the U.S. represents a fully employed labour for 
of twenty-two billion. This revolution has not been entirely confined 
to the U.S. While the United States currently consumes more than 
sixty per cent of the world’s oil, consumption in the rest of the world 


is rising at an astonishing pace 


This easily read book provides a useful introduction to the oil 
industry and to the part played by oil in our daily living. In admirably 
.} 


larts 


non-technical language, supplemented by a variety of illustrations, « 
and diagrams, it describes the physical aspects of oil from its pre-histori 
origins to its final uses in aviation fuel, insecticides, synthetic rubber and 
cosmetics. Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those describing 
how crude petroleum is separated by distillation into products with 
an essentially similar molecular structure, how petroleum molecules 
are “cracked” and their atoms rearranged to make new products or 
more of desired products, and how research has continuously trans 
formed the industry at a verv rapid pace. Research and technical ad 
vance have in many ways been the dominant theme of the industry fron 
its inception 

The authors do not touch on the economics of the petroleum indus 
try. But they do describe the location and size of the world’s reserve: 
ind the rates at which the main reserves are being produced. They d 
demonstrate that the world is not likely to run out of oil very quickly 


even with the present rate of growth in consumption. They indicate 


; 


further that if and when this stage is reached alternative sources « 
energy are available in quantity and that enough research has alread, 
heen done on the more likely prospects to show that commercial develoy 
ment can become feasible when the proper time arrives 

[he book as a whole is only an introduction to some major 
f utilizing one of the world’s most important sources of energy. It is 
written simply enough to reveal to the ordinary reader some of the 
fundamental facts ot the industry and its processes which are ofte: 
hidden from the layman by a cloud of technical terms. At the same time 





nual 


force 
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it is an authoritative statement in the fields it covers and provides some 
valuable additions to perspective for the economist or the student of 
the industry. 


Toronto, July 19351. Ronald S. Ritchie 


INTERNATIONAL NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS: THEIR PUR 
poses, MeTHODS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. By Lyman C. White, 
assisted by Marie Ragonetti Zocca. 1951. (New Brunswick, N.] 
Rutgers University Press. xi, 325 pp. $5.00 U.S.) 
This book fills a gap in the literature of international relations b) 
introducing its readers to the International Non-Governmental Organ! 
zation, an unwieldy if self-explanatory appellation which the author has 
wisely reduced to ‘INGO.’ There are, it appears, more than a thousand 
of these INGOs in active operation, differing greatly in size and impor 
tance, and ranging over almost every field of organized human endeavour 
from model railroading to leprosy research. Mr. White feels that the 
study of international relations can be enriched and clarified by taking 
ccount of the INGOs and the ré/e which they play in the shaping of the 
world community, much as political science has been enriched and clari 
fed by the study of non-governmental organization on the national plane 

1.e., pressure groups. To this end he presents a description of the 
most important INGOs in the fields of business and finance, communi- 
cations and transport, labour, agriculture, the arts and sciences, press, 
education, religion, social welfare, sports, international law and_ thi 
pursuit of peace. In so doing he has compiled a great deal of material 
which has never been assembled before, but it is a pity that the book 
shuns some of the problems that present themselves. By limiting the 
range of his study to 1939, Mr. White avoids the post-war period in 
which INGOs have been singled out by communists for infiltration and 
eventual destruction. The INGO as such is suspect as never before, 
though one would not become aware of this unhappy fact by reading 

Mr. White's account of its function. Moreover, he conveys the impres 

sion that all INGOS, simply because they are INGOs, are forces for 


good; this criterion would seem to have coloured his judgments « 
cartels (pp. 41-47). .\nd in striving to establish the indubitable im 
portance of [NGQOs the author has, I think, succeeded in overstating it 
He claims that the attention paid in the past to disarmament, collective 
security and alliances ‘has far outweighed their real importance.” | 
cannot agree. Nor can J agree that the INGO is the master-key te 
peace and security (though it might on occasion help to open the door 
by shoving). Perhaps these issues will be dealt with by the author in 
his forthcoming volume. If so, one hopes that they will find less pedest 
rian treatment than does his present material 


l'ntted College, Winnipeg, September 195] lames Eayrs 
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Cre Mator Foreign Powers: THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
FRANCE, THE Soviet Union, AND Cuina. By John C. Ranney 


and Gwendolen M. Carter. 1949. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 


Toronto: McLeod. cxlii, 865 pp. $9.75, members $7.80.) 
This is one of the first textbooks in comparative government to tal 


account of the new great power alignment, actual or potential, arising 


from the Second World War. As the authors see it, there are nov 


foreign nations enjoying (or suffering) great power status: the United 
Kingdom, France, Soviet Russia and China. (.A\s it 1s writt I 
merican students, the United States is not considered to be a foreig 


power). Great Britain gets the longest, and in many ways the best, 
treatment, with three hundred pages; France and Soviet Russia, tw 
hundred each; China, a little over one hundred pages. One reason w! 
“government” has been construe 


this 18 a good DOOK 1s that the term g 
in the widest possible sense; descriptions of governmental institutio1 
do not proceed 1 icuum but are supported by and integrated with 


f social and class structure, national cultures, economi 


discussions oO 
systems and problems, political ideas and personalities. Though 
ambitious project, the result is an intelligent and perceptive text 
packs a great deal of relevant information into a comparatively sl 
space. Inevitably there occur what may be regarded by some readers 
errors in judgment; | am disposed to quibble, for example, with thi 
statement that “British experience with the B.B.C. hardly suggests tha 
government ownership is the answer” (p. 23). More generally, the 
section on China is weak: it is repetitive (Chiang Kai-shek’s biography 
figures in pp. 757-760 and again in pp. 787-788), confusing (due in 
large part to the incredible complexity of the internecine struggle f 


. hich h- hh: : hy litic ' } - + ¢ 
power which has characterized Chinese politics in the present century 


and out-of-date (at the time of writing the Kuomintang was the effective 
government in most of China). This largely unavoidable short-coming 
does not, however, detract from the value of the other three tic 
which treat their respective subjects with breadth and discretior 


as they are on a thorough assimilation of the standard works 
judicious use of new materials. [his value is enhanced by an unusu 
comprehensive bibliography 


(/nited College. ll innipea, September 195] lames | 








ace CORRESPONDENCE 
ul CHANGES IN GREENLAND’S DEFENCES 


oul [For background material to this letter, see M. J. Dunbar: “Greenland 

During and Since the Second World War,” (International Journal, Vol. V, No. 2), 

eo and Trevor Lloyd: “Progress in West Greenland,” Journal of Geography, Vol 

sitet XLIX, No. 8, November 1950—Ed.] 

igi Ivigtut, Greenland, 

est, The Editor, August 10, 1951 

WO International Journal! 
Sir: 

on Ten years after its arrival, the United States Navy today bade 

ith farewell to its Arctic Station at Gronne Dal (Green Valley), near 

1 Ivigtut. At a time in world affairs when such withdrawals are unusual, 

an the Stars and Stripes were lowered on the high mast overlooking 

cl \rsuk Fjord, and the white cross on a red field—the Danish ensign 

O1 took its place. 

as Thus, formally, Denmark took over responsibility for the naval 

thi defence of its Arctic colony, which had first become a United States 

hat undertaking when Admiral Ed. H. Smith (better known in the North 

the as “Iceberg” Smith) arrived in a coastguard cutter a decade before. 

hy While the sun shone on the green waters of Arsuk Fjord this 

hs morning, the Danish frigate Nils Ebbesen fired a twenty-one gun 

ei salute as it lay at anchor off Green Valley—and the booming rever- 
berated among the high mountain peaks and the nearby ice-cap 

6 Shortly afterwards, the salute was answered from a United States Navy 

ng L.S.T. lying nearby, and Danish sailors took over their duties as the 

ie \mericans withdrew. The widespread responsibility of the United 
States Navy today was well illustrated by the orders of the L.S.T. crew 

| to proceed with their vessel to the Mediterranean 

‘ Denmark, in taking over the Green Valley installations, is mheriting 
a responsibility that will necessarily become a complex and expensive 
one, if her obligations under the Atlantic Pact are to be fulfilled. The 

defence of Arctic waters is an all-year problem in the south, and can 

no longer be met by the traditional two schooners and a picket boat 

one or two gunboats at the height of the fine 

ly, the naval personnel in Greenland has had 


ve 


1. 
DV 


with short visits 
summer weather \lrea 
to be augmented by drafts from the not very extensive home forces 
and these are only the beginning. If Denmark is to play more than a 
token part in the defenc 

and larger ships, including ice-breakers, for more elaborate land installa- 
tions to serve them, and for vastly increased expenditures. The Danish 
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taxpayer has yet to learn the cost of colonies in a world of competing 


great powers. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the American withdrawal from 
Green Valley indicates a lessening of United States interest and influence 
in Greenland. The new defence agreement of April 1951 clearly demon- 
strates that thi far from being the case. For some months past 
\merican Air Force and Naval personnel have been struggling with 
the truly arctic terrain around Thule, in Northwest Greenland, wher: 
it is reported that a base of considerable size is being constructed. As 
an air station it will doubtless be linked with the existing bases, | 
West Eight (on the west coast of Greenland, near the Arctic Circle), 
and Bluie West One (near the edge of the Greenland icecap, between 
Green Valley and Cape Farewell), to form a chain of air defence along 
the whole of Greenland’s rugged but accessible west coast—and to keep 
an eye on the more difficult coastlines beyond the icecap to the north 


and east. 


Neither during the war, nor since, has there been any dispos‘t‘on on 
the part of the United States or of Denmark to recognize the geographical 
fact that there are many common defence problems between the Cana 


\rctic and Greenland. It would appear both economically 
I 


dian eastern 
and strategically sound to request the Royal Canadian Navy to join the 
Royal Danish Navy in patrolling. Davis Strait and the nearby coasts. 
However, the United States has apparently never favoured an interpre- 
tation of the agreement for the joint defence of North America which 
woud give Canada any responsibilities beyond her own frontiers 

Today, August 10, 1951, Danes took the first important step in 
sharing the sea defence of the Northwest Atlantic. They now hav 
the heavy responsibility of demonstrating that a nation which has won 
widespread acclaim for its colonial administration in Greenland can 
also succeed in the more difficult and vastly more expensive business of 
defending its long and ice-strewn coastline 

Yours, XC., 
Trevor Lloyd* 


*Dr. Trevor Lloyd, Ph.D., a Canadian scholar, Professor of Geogray 
at Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire » has spent the past sumn 


in Greenland 








